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A 

LETTER 

FROM 

Sir WILLIAM HAMILTON &c. 

Naples, Dec. 30, 1781. 

SIR, 

Having laft year made a curious 
difcovery, jat in a Province of this Kingdom, 
and not uty mile fro \ts Capital, a fort of 

' v devo- 


devotion is n. 

Divinity of the Anc, 

denomination), I thm.p 

recor J: n(r : narticulaj^, • 

the the P: I * * * * * 7 '* nr. 

well obferved by Douo* 'iDL-mv 
* , 1 ^ 

brated Letter from T. ■ „ 

depoflt the awthe*. * 

British Museum, when a pa op f 

offer. In the mean time I ien^. r ou the 

* 

account, which, I flatter myfelf, will amiffc you ror 
the prefent, and may in future ferve to illuftrate 
thofe proofs. 

I had long ago difeovered, that the Women and 

Children of the lower clafs, at Naples,,, and in its 

neighbourhood, frequently wore, as an ornament of 

drefs, fort of Amulets, (which they imagine to be a 
prefervative from the mal oocbii , evil eyes , or en- 

chantment) exactly fimilar to thofe which were worn 

by the ancient Inhabitants of this Country for the 


very 



their fuppofed 
i , which have evi- 

Z 1 ^ 

' - the Cult of Priapus. Struck 

,rmity in modern and ancient fuper- 
uade a colletftion of both the ancient 
. n Amulets of this fort, and placed them 
i r the British Museum, where they remain. 

ern Amulet moft in vogue, reprefents a 
inched, with the point of the thumb thruft 
.vixt the index and middle *finger ; the next is a 
lJbcll ; and the third is a half- moon. Thefe Amur 
lets (except .the fhdl, which is ufually worn in its 
natural ftate) are moft commonly made of iilver, but 
fome times of ivory, coral, amber, cryftal, or fome 
curious gem, or pebble. We have a proof of the 
hand above defcribed having a connexion with 
Priapus, in a moft elegant fmall idol of bronze of 
that Divinity, now in the Royal Museum of Por- 
tict, and which was found in the ruins of HERcur 
laneum: it has an enormous Phallus, and, with 
an arch look and gefture, ftretches out its right 

hand 


See Plate II. Fig. I. Vignette to this Letter. 
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hand in the form, _,ove red - r ; and y 

probably was an cmblem^-of confummation : a^! as 
a further proof of it, the Amulet which occurs moil 
frequently amongft thofe of the Ancients (rssact to that 
which reprefents the iimple Priapus), is fuch a hand'' 
united with the Phallus ; of which yc _ may ' 
feveral fpecimens in my colle&ion in the I jtk 
Museum. One in particular, I recolledi, has alC i 
half-moon joined to the hand and Phallus ; wh ch 
half - moon is fuppofed to have an allulion to the 
female menfes . The fhell, or concha veneris , is evi- 
dently an emblem of the female part of generation. 
It is very natural then to fuppofe, that the Amulets 
reprefepting the Phallus alone, fo vifibly indecent, 
may have been long out of ufe in this civilized 
capital; but I have been affured, that it is but very 
lately that the Priefts have put an end to the 
wearing of fuch Amulets in Calabria, and other 
diftant Provinces of this Kingdom. 

A new road having been made laffc year from this 
Capital to the Province of Abruzzo, palling through 

the 


* This elegant little Figure is engraved in the Firft Volume of the 
Bronzes of the Herculaneum. 



/ belonging to the 
populous*], a perfon of a liberal 
yed in that work, chanced to be at 
the time of the celebration of the 
“ modern Priap us, St. Cosmo; and having 
•' k ': -.ruck w 7 ith the Angularity of the ceremony, 

\ A-milar to that which attended the ancient 
!f the God of the Gardens, and knowing my 
r or antiquities, told me of it. From this 
Gentleman’s report, and from what I learnt on the 
fpot from the Governor of Isernia himfelf, having 
gone to that City on purpofe in the month of Fe- 
bruary laft, I have drawn up the following account, 
which I have rcafon to believe is ftri<5tly true. I 
did intend to have been prefent at the Feaft of St. 
Cosmo this year ; but the indecency of this ceremony 
having probably tranfpired, from the country’s ha- 
ving been more frequented Ance the new road was 
made, orders have been given, that the Great Teef 
of the Saint fhould no longer be expofed. The 

following 


* The a£tual Population of Isernia, according to the Governor’s 
account, is 5156. 

■f See the Italian letter, printed at the end of this, from which it 
appears the modern Priapi were lb called at Isernia. 
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following is the account oi the Fete c 
and Damiano, as it actually was celebrate . JLser- 
nia, on the confines of Abruzzo, in the Kingdom 
of Naples, fo late as in the year of our Lord 
•1780. 

On the 27th of September, at Isern£*£ om* * 
the moft ancient cities of the Kingdom of ^»Tap .u , 
iituated in the Province called the Contado d 
Molise, and adjoining to Abruzzo, an annual 
Fair is held, which lafts three days. The fituation 
of this Fair is on a riling ground, between two 
rivers, about half a mile from the town of Isernia ; 
on the molt elevated part of which there is an ancient 
Church, with a veftibule. The architecture is of 
the ftyle of the lower ages ; and it is faid to have 
been a Church and Convent belonging to the Be- 
nedictine Monks in the time of their poverty. 
This Church is dedicated to St. Cosmus and Da- 
mianus. One of the days of the Fair, the relicks 
of the Saints are expofed, and afterwards carried in 
procellion from the Cathedral of the City to this 
Church, attended by a prodigious concourfe of 
people. In the city, and at the fair, Ex-voti of 
wax, reprefenting the male parts of generation, of 


various 



ffme\ e^en of the length of a 
r offered to fale. There are alfo 
sprefent other parts of the body 
but of thofe there are few in 
number of the Priapi. The 
, of thefe vows carry a bafket full 
. one hand, and hold a plate in the other 
^eive the money, crying aloud, “ St. Cosmo 
.«.nd Damiano !” If you afk the price of one, 
the anfwer is, put ci metti , piu merit i : “ The 
u more you give, the more’s the merit.” In the 
Veftibule are two tables, at each of which one of 
the Canons of the Church prefidcs, this crying out, 
fi ?' k eve 7W le Mijfe , e Lit ante : l£ Here Maflcs 
“ and Litanies are received and the other, •%' 
fi riceveno li Voti : tc Here the Vows are received.” 
The price of a Mafs is fifteen Neapolitan grains, 
and of a Litany five grains. On each tabic is a large 
bafon for the reception of the difierent offerings. 
The Vows arc chiefly prefented by the female fex ; 
and they are feldom fuch as reprefent legs, arms, 
See. but moll commonly the male parts of gene- 
ration. The Perfon who was at this Fete in the year 
1780, and who gave me this account (the authen- 

B ticity 
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ticity of every article of whicjh has fince been f 
confirmed to me by the Governor of Iserni^J a 
me alfo, that he heard a Woman fay at the time fhe 
prefented a vow, like that which is reprefented in 
Plate I. Fig. I. Santo Cofimo bemdetto , cofi lo voglio : 
“ BlefTed St. Cosmo, let it be like this another, 
St, Cofimo , a te ini raccommendo : “ St. Cosmo, I 
“ recommend myfelf to you and a tliird. S 
Cofimo , ti ringrazio : “ St. Cosmo, I thank yo'y 

The Vow is never prefented without being accom- 
panied by a piece of money, and is always killed 
by the devotee at the moment of prefentation. 


At the great Altar in the Church, another of its 
Canons attends to give the holy un&ion, with the 
oil of St. Cosmo*'; which is prepared by the fame 
receipt as that of the Roman Ritual, with the addi- 
tion only of the prayer of the Holy Martyrs, St. 

Cosmus 


* The cure of difeafes by oil is likewife of ancient date j for Ter- 
tullian tells us, that a Chriftian, called Proculus, cured the Em- 
peror Severus of a certain diftemper by the ufe of oil for which 
fervice the Emperor kept Proculus, as long as he lived, in his Palace. 
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and ’ Da mian ^js. Thofe who Have an infir- 
a.hy of their members, prefent themfelves at 
it Altar, and uncover the member affe< 5 ted 
en excepting that which is moft frequently 
.ted by the Ex-voti) ; and the reverend 
anoints it, faying, Per inter cejftonem beati 
liberet te ab ojnni malo . Amen . . 

The ceremony finifhes by the Canons of the 
Church dividing the fpoils, both money and wax, 
which muft be to a very confiderable amount, as the 
concourfe at this Fete is faid to be prodigioufly 
numerous. 


The Oil of St. Cosmo is in high repute for its 
invigorating quality, when the loins, and parts 
adjacent, are anointed with it. No lefs than 
1400 ilafks of that oil were either expended at 
the Altar in unftions, or charitably diftributed 
during this Fete in the year 1780; and as it is 
ufual for every one, who either makes ufe of the 
oil at the Altar, or carries off a flafk of it, to leave 
an alms for St. Cosmo, the ceremony of the Oil 

B. 2 becomes 
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becomes likewile a very 
of the Church. 

I am, SIR, 

with great truth and regard, 

Your moft obedient humble Servant, 

William Kamil tom 

L* M 


lucrative one to the O 




L E T T E R A 

Da 1 S E R N 1 J, 

NELL’ANNO 1780. 

IN Isernia Citta Sannitica, oggi della 
Provincia del Contado di Molife, ogni Anno li 
27. Settembre vi c una Fiera della clafle delle per- 

donanze 
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donanze (cofi dette negl’ Abruzzi li gran r c : y c 
fiere non di lifta ): Quefta fiera fi fa fopi v ,d’\.na Col- 
linetta, che ftain mezzo a due fiumi ; diftante me^ 
zo miglio da Ifernia, dove nella parte piu elevata vi e 
un’antica Chiefa con un veftibulo, architettura de* badl 
tempi, e che fi dice efler data Chiefa, e Moniftero 
de P. P. Benedettini, quando erano poveri? . 
Chiefa e dedicata ai Santi Cosmo, e DamiXno^ e 
Grancia del Reverendiflimo Capitolo. La Fiera e 
di 50. baracche a fabrica, ed i Canonici affittano le 
baracche, alcune 10, altre 15, al pui 20, carlini 
l’una ; affittano ancora per tre giorni l’ofteria fatta 
di fabbrica docati 20 ed i comeftibili fono bene- 
detti. Vi c un Eremita della fteffa umanita del fu 
F. Glaud guardiano del Monte Vefuvio, cittato con 
rifpetto dair Ab. Richard. La fiera dura tre giorni. 
II Maeftro di fiera e il Capitolo, ma commette al 
Governatore Regio ; e queflo alza bandiera con l’im- 
prefa della Citta, che e la ftefla imprefa de P. P. 
Celedini. Si fa una Proceffione con le Reliquie 
dei Santi, ed efee dalla Cattedrale, e va alia Chiefa 
fudetta ; ma e poco devota. Il giorno della fefta, 
si per la Citta, come nella collinetta vi e un gran 
concorfo d’Abitatori del Motefe, Mainarde, ed altri 

Monti 
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S' \ 


icmtf^the la ftranezza dell! veftimenti delle 




A Mjibra, a chi non ha gFocchi avvezzi ave- 
le, iiNpu. x hel ridotto di mafcherate. Le Dpnne 
. la Terra del Gallo fono vere figlie dell’Ordine 
afico Cappuccino, veftendo come li Zoccolanti 
materia, e forma. Puelle di Scanno Sembrano 
•eche di Scio. Puelle di Carovilli Armene. Pu- 
/3*£*xlelle Pefche, e Carpi none tengono ful capo al- 
c.fni‘ panni rofli con ricamo di filo bianco, difegno 
ful gufto Etrufco che a pochi pafli fembra merletto 
d’Inghilterra. Vi e fra quefte Donne vera bellezza, 
e diverlita grande nel veftire, anche fra due popola- 
zioni viciniflime, ed un attaccamento particolare di 
certe popolazioni ad un colore, ed altre ad altro. 
L’abito e diftinto nelle Zitelle, Maritate, Vedove, e 
Donne di piacere ? 


Nella fiera, ed in Citta vi fono mold divoti, che 
vendono membri virili di cera di diverfe forme, e di 
tutte le grandezze, fino ad un palmo ; e mifchiate 
vi fono ancora gambe, braccia, e faccie ; ma poche 
fono quefte. Quei li vendono tengono un cefto, ed 
un piatto ; li membri rotti fono nel cefto, ed il 
piatto ferve per raccogliere il danaro d’elemohna. 

Gridano 
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Gridano S. Cosmo e Damiano. Chr~e W ,.«. v ica' 
domanda, quanto un vale ? Rifpondono piteti y -jtti,. 
piu meriti. Avanti la Chiefa nel veftihgfji* del Te tu- 
ple vi fono due tavole, ciafcuna con fedia, dove pre- 
cede un Canonico, e fuoP cilere uno il Primicerio,, 
e l’altro l’Arciprete : grida uno qui fi ricevono le 
Mejfe , e Lit ante : Paltro, qui ft ricevono li voti ; Topi a- 
delle tavole in ogn’una vi e un bacile, che fervejjn 
raccogliere li membri di cera, che mai ft preferitano. 
foli, ma con denaro, come ft e pratticato fempre in 
tutte le prefentazioni di membri, ad cccezzione di 
quelli deH’Ifola di Ottaiti. Quefta divozione e tutta 
quaft delle Donne, c fono pochiflimi quelli, o quelle 
che prefentano gambe, e braccia, mentre tutta la gran 
fella s’aggira a profitto de membri della genera- 
zione. lo ho intefo dire ad una donna. Santo Co- 
Jimo benedetto , coji lo voglio. Altre dicevano, Santo 
Cofimo a te mi raccommando : altre, Santo Cojimo ti 
rmgrazio ; e quefto e quello oftervai, e ft prattica 
nel veftibulo, baciando ogn’una il voto che prefente. 


Dentro la Chiefa nell’altare maggiore un Cano- 
nico fa le fante unzioni con Polio di S. Coftmo. La 

ricetta 
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£t di quell’ olio e la ftefla del Rituale Romano, 
i Pagphmta dell’orazione delli S. S. Martiri 
iimo/e i^<uiiiano. Si prefentano all’ Altare gl’In- 
mi d’ogni male, fnudano la parte offefa, an- 
* l’originale della copia di cera, ed il Canonico 
gendoli dice, Per intercejfioncm beati Cofmi , liberet 
ab omni malo . Amen. 


Finifce la felda con divider!! li Canonici la cera, 
ed il denaro, e con ritornar gravide molte Donne fte- 
rili maritate, a profitto della popolazione delle Pro- 
vincie ; e fpeffo la grazia s'eflende fenza meraviglia, 
alle Zitelle, e Vedovc, che per due notri hanno dor- 
mito, alcune nella Chiefa de’ P. P. Zoccolanti, ed 
altre delli Cappuccini, non effendoci in Ifernia Cafe 
locande per alloggiare tutto il numcro cli gente, die 
concorre : onde li Frati, ajutando ai Preti, danno le 
Chiefe alle Donne, ed i Portici agl’ Uomini ; e cod 
Divili fucoedendo gravidanze non deve dubitar si, 
che li a opera tutta miracolofa, e di divozione. 

N O T A I. 

L’olio non folo lerve per Punzione che fa il Cano- 
nico, ma anche li difpenfa in piccioliHime caraffine, 

C e fervc 
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c ferve per ungerfi li lombi a chi ha male 
parte. In quefF anno 1780. fi fono date £ione 

1400. carafinc, e fi c confumato d’olio 

Chi prende una caraffina da l’olemofina. 


N O T A II. 

■% 

Li Canonici che fiedono nel Veftibulo prendono 
denaro d’ Elemofina per MefTe, e per Litanie. Le 
Meffea grana 1 5. e le litanie a grana 5. 


N O T A III. 

Li foreflieri alloggiano non folo fra li Cappuc- 
cini e Zoccolanti, ma anche nell’ Eramo di S. Cofmo. 
Le donne che Dormono nelle chiefe de’ P. P. Sudetti 
fono guardate dalli Guardiani, Vicarj e Padri piu di 
merito, e quelli dell’ Eremo fono in cura dell’Eremita, 
divife anche dai Proprj Mariti, e fi fanno fpeffo mira- 
coli fenza incomodo delli fanti. 


Se non 
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* non le gufta, quando l’avra letta 
^o. °ra bene fame una baldoria : 

Che le daranno almen qualche diletto 
Le Monachine quando vanno a letto. . 





ON THE 

WORSHIP 

O F 

P R 'I A P US. 


Men, conhdered collectively, are at all times the 
fame animals, employing the fame organs, and 
endowed with the fame faculties : their paflions, 

i 
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prejudices, and conceptions, will of coi *e he 
formed upon the fame internal principle although 
dire&ed to various ends, and modified in various 
ways, by the variety of external circumftances opera- 
ting upon them. Education and fcience may cor- 
rect, rcfirain, and extend ; but neither can annihilate 
or create : they may turn and embellifh the cur- 
rents ; but can neither flop nor enlarge the fprings, 
which, continuing to flow with a perpetual and 
equal tide, return to their ancient channels, when 
the caufes that perverted them are withdrawn. 

The fir A principles of the human mind will be 
more diredly brought into adion, in proportion to 
the carneftnefs and afledion with which it con- 
templates its objed ; and pafiion and prejudice will 
acquire dominion over it, in proportion as its firfi 
principles are more directly brought into adion. 
On all common fubjeds, this dominion of pafiion 
and prejudice is refirained by the evidence of fenfe 
and perception j but, when the mind is led to the 
contemplation of things beyond its comprehenfion, 
all fuch refiraints vanifii : reafon has then nothing 
to oppofe to the phantoms of imagination, which 
acquire terrors from their obfeurity, and didate 

uncontrolled, 
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utii "^trolled, becaufe unknown. Such is the cafe 
ii^N^^eligious fubjc&s, which, being beyond the 
reach'N>f or reafon, are always embraced or 

"rejected with violence and heat. Men think they 
know, becaufe they are fure they feel ; and are 
firmly convinced, becaufe ftrongly agitated. Hence 
proceed that hafie and violence with which devout 
perfons of all religions condemn the rites and doc- 
trines of others, and the furious zeal and bigotry 
with which they maintain their own ; while perhaps, 
if both were equally well underflood, both would 
be found to have the fame meaning, and only to 
differ in the modes of conveying it. 

Of all the prophane rites which belonged to the 
ancient Polytheifm, none were more furioufly 
inveighed againft by the zealous propagators of 
the Chriftian faith, than the obfeene ceremonies 
performed in the worfhip of Priapus ; which 
appeared not only contrary to the gravity and fandlity 
of religion, but fubverfive of the firft principles of 
decency and good order in focicty. liven the form 
itfelf, under which the God was reprefented, ap- 
peared to them a mockery of all piety and devotion, 
.and more fit to be placed in a brothel than a temple. 

But 
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But the forms and ceremonials of a religion a/ not 
always to be underftood in their diredt an^ 'Ob^Vus 
fenfc ; but are to be confidered as fyr^- v dab'repre- 
fentations of fome hidden meaning, which may be 
extremely wife and juft, though the fymbols them- 
felves, to thofe who know not their true ftgnifica- 
tion, may appear in the higheft degree abfurd and 
extravagant. It has often happened, that avarice and 
fupcrftition have continued thefe fymbolical repre- 
fentations for ages after their original meaning has 
been loft and forgotten ; when they muft of courfe 
appear nonfenfical and ridiculous, if not impious 
and extravagant. 

Such is the cafe with the rite now under conude- 
ration, than which nothing can be more monftrous 
and indecent, if confidered in its plain and obvious 
meaning, or as a part of the Chriftian worfhip ; 
but which will be found to be a very natural fym- 
bol of a very natural and philofophical fyftcm of 
religion, if confidered according to its original ufe 
and intention. 

What this was, I {hall endeavour in the following 
ftieets to explain as concifely and clearly as poflible. 

Thofe 
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Tl'oif^Who wifh to know how generally the fvrnboi, 
and 1h?e Afls^n which it reprefented, once prevailed, 
will confult the great and elaborate work of Mr. 
D’Ha ncarville , who, with infinite learning and 
ingenuity, has traced its progrefs over the whole 
earth. My endeavour will be merely to fhow, from 
what original principles in the human mind it was 
firft adopted, and how it was connected with the 
ancient theology : matters of very curious enquiry, 
which will ferve, better perhaps than any others, 
to illuftrate that truth, which ought to be prefent 
in every man’s mind when he judges of the a6tions 
of others, that in morals , as well as phyjtcs , there is 
no effeSl without an adequate caufe. If in doing 
this, I frequently find it neceflary to differ in opinion 
with the learned Author above mentioned, it will 
be always with the utmoft deference and refped: ; 
as it is to him that we are indebted for the only 
reafonable method of explaining the emblematical 
works of the ancient artifts. 

Whatever the Greeks and Egyptians meant by the 
fymbol in queftion, it was certainly nothing ludicrous 
or licentious ; of which we need no other proof, 
than its having been carried in folemn procefiion 

D at 
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at the celebration of thofe myfteries in 
firft principles of their religion, the ly>^} r ie^ge of , 
the God of Nature, the Firft, the Supreme, the k 
Intelle<ftual*, were preferred free from the vulgar 
fuperftitions, and communicated, under the ftri&eft 
oaths of fecrecy, to the iniated ; who were obliged 
to purify themfelves, prior to their initiation, by 
abftaining from venery, and all impure food*. 
We may therefore be allured, that no impure mean- 
ing could be conveyed by this fymbol j but that 
it reprefented fome fundamental principle of their 
faith. What this was, it is difficult to obtain any 
dired information, on account of the fecrecy under 
which this part of their religion was guarded. 
Plutarch tells us, that the Egyptians reprefented 
Osiris with the organ of generation ere<ft, to fhow 
his generative and prolific power : he alfo tells us, 
that Osiris was the fame Deity as the Bacchus of 
the Greek mythology ; who was alfo the fame as 
the firft-begotten Love (e^w? vgureyovos) of Orpheus and 
H esiod.* This Deity is celebrated by the ancient 
Poets as the Creator of all things, the Father of Gods 

and 


* Plut. de If, et Of, 
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and, W^n*; and it appears, by the paflage above 
refertv^ t»£ ^that the organ of generation was the 
Symbol of his great chara£teriftic attribute. This 
is perfe<5tly confident with the general pra<Etice of 
the Greek artifts, who (as will be made appear 
hereafter) uniformly reprefented the attributes of 
the Deity by the correfponding properties obferved 
in the obje&s of fight. They thus perfonified the 
epithets and titles applied to him in the hymns 
and litanies, and conveyed their ideas of him by 
forms, only intelligible to the initiated, inflead of 
founds, which were intelligible to all. The organ 
of generation reprefented the generative or creative 
attribute, and, in the language of Painting and 
Sculpture, fignified the fame as the epithet 7TQC' f yytVtTWg , 
in the Orphic litanies. 


This interpretation will perhaps fiirprife thofe 
who have not been accuftomed to divert their minds 
of the prejudices of education and fafhion ; but I 
doubt not, but it will appear juil and rcafonable to 
thofe who confider manners and cuftoms as relative 

D 2 to 


* Oil'll, drgon. 422, 
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to the natural caufes which produced them^Kthv 
than to the artificial opinions and anj 

particular age or country. There is naturally n Or 
impurity or licentioufnefs in the moderate and 
regular gratification of any natural appetite ; the 
turpitude confiding wholly in the excefs or perver- 
fion. Neither are the organs of one fpecies of en- 
joyment naturally to be considered as fubjeCts of 
fhame and concealment more than thofe of another ; 
every refinement of modern manners on this head 
being derived from acquired habit, not from nature: 
habit, indeed long eftablifhed ; for it feems to have 
been as general in Homer’s days as at prefent ; but 
which certainly did not exift when the myftic 
fymbols of the ancient worfhip were firft adopted. 
As thefe fymbols were intended to exprefs abftrad; 
ideas by objects of fight, the contrivers of them 
naturally feleCtcd thofe objects whofe characteristic 
properties feemed to have the greateft analogy with 
the divine attributes which they wifhed to reprefent. 
In an age, therefore, when no prejudices of artificial 
decency exifted, what more juft and natural image 
could they find, by which to exprefs their idea of 
the beneficent power of the great Creator, than that 
organ which endowed them with the power of pro- 
creation, 
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,reafiv^v> and made them partakers, not only of the 
felicity ojf'jie Deity, but of his great chara&eriftic 
attribute, that of multiplying his own image, com- 
municating his bleflings, and extending them to 
generations yet unborn ? 

In the ancient theology of Greece, preferved in 
the Orphic Fragments, this Deity, the Efw; TTguToyovo;, 
or firft-begotten Love, is faid to have been produced, 
together with JEther, by Time, or Eternity, (Kgovof) 
and Neceflity, (Av*^) operating upon inert matter, 
(Xaof). He is deferibed as eternally begetting, (uttynrrvt) ; 
the Father of Night, called in later times, the lucid 
or fplendid, (<p«v*u)> becaufe he firft appeared in fplen- 
dour ; of a double nature, (Apv» i?)> as poffefling the 
general power of creation and generation, both 
a&ive and paffive, both male and female*. Light 

is 


* Orph. Argon. Ver. 12. This Poem of the Argonautic Expedition 
is not of the ancient Orpheus, but written in his name by fome Poet 
pofterior to Homer ; as appears by the allufion to Orpheus’s defeent 
into Hell ; a Fable invented after the Homeric times. It is however 
of very great antiquity, as both the ftyle and manner fufficiently prove ; 
and, I think, cannot be later than the age of Pisistratus, to which it 

has 
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is his necefiiiry and primary attribute, cg^rfcrnal? 
with himfelf, and with him brought 

inert 


has been generally attributed. The paffage here refered to is cited 
from another Poem, which, at the time this was written, pafTed for a 
genuine work of the Thracian Bard : whether juftly or not, matters little ; 
for its being thought fo at that time, proves it to be of the remoteft 
antiquity. The other Orphic Poems cited in this Difcourfe, are the 
Hymns, or Litanies, which are attributed by the early Chriftian, and 
later Platonic Writers, to Onomacritus, a Poet of the age of Pisi- 
iTRATUs j but which are probably of various authors : (See Brucker. 
Hift. Crit. rhilof. Vol. I. -»nt» a. lib. I. c.i.) They contain however 
nothing which proves them to be later than the Trojan times ; and if 
Onomacritus, or any later author, had anything to do with them, it 
feems to have been only in new-verfifying them, and changing the 
dial eft. (See Gesner. Proleg. Orpbica, p. 26.) Had he forged them, 
and attempted to impole them upon the world, as the genuine compo- 
fitions of an ancient bard, there can be no doubt, but that he would 
have fluffed them with antiquated words, and obfolete phrafcsj which is 
by no means the cafe, the language being pure, and worthy the age of 
Pisistr atus. Thefe poems are not properly hymns, for the hymns of 
the Greeks contained the nativities and aflions of the Gods, like thole 
of Homer and Callimachus ; but thefe are compofitions of a different 
kind, and arepropeily invocations or prayers ufed in the Orphic Myfte- 
ries, and leem nearly of the fame clafs as the Pfalms of the Hebrews. 
The reafon why they are fo lcldom mentioned by any of the early writers, 
and fo perpetually refined to by the later, is that they belonged to the 
myflic worfhip, where every thing was kept concealed under the ftridfeft 
oaths of l'ecrecy. But after the rife of Chriftianity, this facred filence 
was broken by the Greek converts, who revealed every thing which they 

thought. 



thought would depreciate the old religion, or recommend the new , 
whilft the Heathen Priefts revealed whatever they thought would have a 
contrary tendency ; and endeavoured to fhow, by publifhing the real 
myftic creed of their religion, that the principles of it were not fo abfurd 
as its outward ftrudture feemed to infer ; but that, when ftripped of 
poetical allegory and vulgar fable, their theology was pure, reafonable, 
and fublime. (Gesner. Proleg . Orphica.) The cohesion of thefe 
Poems now extant, being probably compiled and verfified by feveral 
hands, with fome forged, and others interpolated and altered, mud be 
read with great caution ; more efpecially the fragments preferved by 
the Fathers of the Church and Ammonian Platonics; for thefe writers 
made no fcruple of forging any monuments of antiquity which fuited 
their purpofes ; particularly the former, who, in addition to their natural 
zeal, having the interefts of a confederate body to fupport, thought 
every means by which they could benefit that body, by extending the 
lights of revelation, and gaining profelytes to the true faith, not only 
allowable, but meritorious. (See Clementina, Horn. VII. fedt. io. 
Recogn. Lib. I. fedt. 65. Origen. apud Hieronom. Apolog. 1 contra 
Ruf. et Chrysostom, de Sacerdot. Lib. I. Chrysostom in particular, 
not only juftifies, but warmly commends, any frauds that can be prac- 
tifed for the advantage of the Church of Chrift.) Pausanias fays, 
(Lib. IX.) that the Hymns of Orpheus were few and fhort; but 
next in poetical merit to thofe of Homer, and fuperior to them in 
fandtity, (JhoXoymuTtpoi). Thefe are probably the fame as the genuine 
part of the colledtion now extant ; but they are fo intermixed, that it is 

difficult 

* See Sophocl. Qedip. Tyr. Ver. 14J6. 
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He is called the Father of Night, becaufe, by trail- 
ing the light to himfelf, and becominjj^jJ^tountain 
which diftributed it to the world, he produced Night, 

which 


difficult to fay, which are genuine, and which are not. Perhaps there is 
no furer rule for judging, than to compare the epithets and allegories 
with the fymbols and monograms on the Greek medals, and to make 
their agreement the teft of authenticity. The medals were the public 
adts and records of the State, made under the diredtion of the M agiftrates, 
who were generally initiated into the myfteries. We may therefore be 
allured, that whatever theological and mythological allufions are found 
upon them, were part of the ancient religion of Greece. It is from 
thefe that many of the Orphic hymns and fragments are proved to 
contain the pure theology, or myftic faith of the ancients ; which is 
called Orphic by Pausanias, (Lib. I. c. 39) and which is fo unlike 
the vulgar religion, or poetical mythology, that one can fcarcely 
imagine, at firft fight, that it belonged to the fame people ; but which 
will neverthelefs appear, upon accurate inveftigation, to be the lource 
from whence it flowed, and the caufe of all its extravagance. 

The hiftory of Orpheus himfelf is fo confuted and obfcured by 
fable, that it is impoffible to obtain any certain information concerning 
him. According to general tradition, he was a Thracian, and introduced 
the myfteries, in which a more pure fyftem of religion was taught, into 
Greece. (Brucker. Vol. I. Part 2. Lib. I. c. 1.) He is alfo faid to 
have travelled into Egypt (Diodor. Sic. Lib. I. p. 80.) j but as the 
Egyptians pretended that all foreigners received their fciences from 
them, at a time when all foreigners who entered the country were put 
to death or enflaved, (Diodor. Sic. Lib. I. p. 78, et 107.) this account 
may be rejedted, with many others of the fame kind. The Egyptians 

certainly 
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is^ called eternally- begotten, becaufe it had 
eternally although mixed and loft in the 

general mafs. He is faid to pervade the world with 
the motion of his wings, bringing pure light; and 
thence to be called the fplendid, the ruling Priapus, 
and felf-illumined rf). It is to be obferved, that 

the word afterwards the name of a fubordinate 

deity, is here ufed as a title relating to one of his 
attributes ; the reafons for which I {hall endeavour 

E to 


certainly could not have taught Orpheus the plurality of worlds, and true 
folar fyftem, whicl> appear to have been the fundamental principles of 
his philofophy and religion (Plutarch. dePladt . PhiloJ. Lab. JI. c. ij. 
Bruckxr in lee . cit at .'). Nor could he have gained this knowledge from 
any people, of which hiftory has preferved any memorials; for we know 
of none among whom lcience lud made luch a progrtfs, that a tiulhfo 
remote from common obfervation, and fo contradictory to the evidence 
of unimproved lenfe, would not have been rejected, as it was by ail the 
fe L of Greek philofophy except the Pythagoreans, who rather revered 
it as an article of faith, than underflood it as a diicovery of fc er.ee. 
Thrace was certainly inhabited by a civilifed nation at fome remote 
peiiod ; for, when Philip of Macedon opened the gold mines in that 
country, he found that they had been worked before with great expence 
and ingenuity, by a people well verfed in mechanics, of whom no me- 
morials whatever wea* then extant. Ofthefe, probably, was Orpheus. 
asv.cd as 1 iiamyris, both of who fe Poems, Plat ofays, could be lead 
v.it.i t"i afure in his time. 


t Orph. Hym. 5. 
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explain hereafter. Wings are figuratively afctributec 
to him as being the emblems of fwiftn#& and incu- 
bation j by the firft of which he pervaded matter, and 
by the fecond fructified the egg of Chaos. The egg 
was carried in proceilion at the celebration of the 
myfleries, becaufe, as Plutarch fays, it was the 
material of generation, (*#m t*? ymoW*) containing the 
feeds and germs of life and motion, without being 
actually poflefled of either. For this reafon, it was a 
very proper fymbol of Chaos, containing the feeds 
and materials of all things, which, however, were 
barren and ufelefs, until the Creator fructified them 
by the incubation of his vital fpirit, and releafed 
them from the reftraints of inert matter, by the 
efforts of his divine flrength. The incubation of 
the vital fpirit is reprefented on the colonial medals 
of Tyre, by a ferpent wreathed round an egg for 
the ferpent, having the power of calling his Ikin, and 
apparently renewing his youth, became the fymbol 
of life and vigour, and as fuch is, always made an 
attendant on the mythological Deities prefiding ov^r 
health.:}: It is alfb obferved that animals of the fer- 
pent kind retain life more pertinacioufly than any 

others 


* Symph. 1. 2. -f See Plate XVI, Fig. i. J Macrob. Sat. I. c. ao. 
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others except the Polypus, which is fometimes re- 
prefented upon the Greek Medals,* probably in its 
Head. I have myfelf Teen the heart of an adder con- 
tinue its vital motions for many minutes after it has 
been taken from the body, and even renew them, 
after it has been cold, upon being moiftened with 
warm water, and touched with a ftimulus. 

The Creator, delivering the fru&ified feeds of things 
from the reftraints of inert matter by his divine 
ftrength, is reprefented on innumerable Greek me- 
dals by the Urus, or wild Bull in the adt of butting 
againft the Egg of Chaos, and breaking it with his 
horns. -f* It is true, that the egg is not reprefented 
with the bull on any of thofe which I have feen ; 
but Mr. D’HancarvilleJ has brought examples from 
other countries, where the fame fyftem prevailed, 
which, as well as the general analogy of the Greek 

E 2 theology, 

5 See Goltz, Tab. II. Fig. y Sc 8. 

■\ See Plate IV. Fig. i. Sc Rechcrches for les Art-,, Vol. I. PI. VIII. 
The Hebrew word Chroub, or Cherub, fignified originally, Jh mg or 
rvbuft •, but is ufually employed metaphorically, fignifying a Bull. See 
Cleric, in Exod. c. 25. 

J Recherches fur les Arts, Tib. I. 
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theology, proved that the egg muft have been under- 
flood, and that the attitude of the bull could have 
no other meaning. I fhall alfo have occafion here- 
after to fhow by other examples, that it was no 
uncommon practice, in thefe myftic monuments, to 
make a part of a groupe reprefent the whole. It 
was from this horned fymbol of the power of the 
Deity, that horns were placed in the portraits of 
kings, to fhevv that their power was derived from 
Heaven, and acknowledged no earthly fuperior. 
The moderns have indeed changed the meaning of 
this fymbol, and given it a fenfe, of which, perhaps, 
it would be difficult to find the origin, though I 
have often wondered that it has never exercifed the 
fagacity of thofe learned Gentlemen who make Bri- 
tiffi antiquities the fubjedts of their laborious enqui- 
ries. At prefent, it certainly does not bear any cha- 
racter of dignity or power ; nor does it ever imply 
that thofe, to whom it is attributed, have been par- 
ticularly favoured by the generative or creative 
powers. — But this is a fubjedt much too important 
to be difeufied in a digreffion ; I fhall therefore leave 
it to thofe learned Antiquarians, who have done 
themfelves fo much honour, and the public fo much 
fervice, by their fuccefsful enquiries into cufloms 

of 
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of the fame kind. To their indefatigable induftry 
and exquifite ingenuity I earneftly recommend it, 
only obferving that this modern acceptation of the 
lymbol is of confiderable antiquity, for it is menf- 
tioned as proverbial in the Oneirocritics of Artemi- 
dorus and that it is not now confined to Great- 
Britain, but prevails in moft parts of Chriftcndom, 
as the ancient acceptation of it did formerly in moft 
parts of the world, even among that people from 
whole religion Chriftianity is derived ; for it is a 
common mode of exprelfion in the Old Tefiament, 
to fay that the horns of any one fhall be exalted, in 
order to fignify that he fhall be raifed into power 
or pre-eminence ; and when Moses dclcended from 
the mount with the fpirit of God ftill upon him, his 
head appeared horned. T 

To the head of the bull was fometimes joined the 
organ of generation, which reprefented not only the 
ftrength of the Creator, but the peculiar direction 

of 


* Lib. I. c. 12. 

-j- Exod. c. xxxiv. v. 35. Ed. vulgat. Other tranflators underfUfcd 
the expreflion metaphorically^ and fuppofe it to mean radiated, c 
luminous. 
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of it to the rnoft beneficial purpofe, the propagation 
of fenfitive beings. Of this there is a fmall bronze 
in the Mufeum of Mr. Townley, of which an engra- 
ving is given in Plate III. Fig.^L* 

Sometimes this generative attribute is reprefented 
by the fyinbol of the Goat, fuppofed to be the moft 
falacious of animals, and therefore adopted upon 
the fame principles as the bull and the ferpent.-f* 
The choral odes, fung in honour of the generator 
Bacchus, were hence called or fongs of the 

goat j a title which is now applied to the dramatic 
dialogues anciently inferred in thefe odes, to break 
their uniformity. On a medal, flxuck in honour of 
Augustus, the goat terminates in the tail of a fifh, 
to (how the generative power incorporated with 
water. Under his feet is the globe of the earth, fup- 
pofed to be fertilifed by this union ; and upon his 
back, the cornucopia, reprefenting the refult of this 

fertility 4 


~ See the tail-piece to Sir W. H.’s Letter. 

■j - Tc» St Tf*yov airfdtwo'av (c« A»yuwTioi) Jt«9 oerrep xxt irecpx rots E>.A?i<rt 
nrijJtvKrSai Xtywt rev Hpictirov, St tt rt> yiw*)T»xov poftov, DiODOR. Lib. I. p. 78. 

% Plate IX. Fig. 1 3. 
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Mr. D’Hancarville attributes the origin of alt 
thefe fy mbols to the ambiguity of words ; the fame 
term being employed in the primitive language to 
fignify God and a Bull, the Univerfe and a Goat, 
Life and a Serpent. But words are only the types 
and fymbols of ideas, and therefore muft be pofterior- 
to them, in the fame manner as ideas are to their 
objects . The words of a primitive language, being 
imitative of the ideas from which they fprung, and 
of the obje<fts they meant to exprefs, as far as the 
imperfe<ftions of the organs of fpeech will admit, 
there muft neceflkrily be the fame kind of analogy** 
between them, as between the ideas and objects 
themfelves. It is impoflible, therefore, that in fuch 
a. language any ambiguity of this fort could exift, 
as it does in fecondary languages ; the words of 
which, being collected from various fources, and; 
blended together without having any natural 
connexion, become arbitrary figns of conven- 
tion, inftead of imitative reprefentations of ideas. 
In this cafe it often happens, that words, ftmilar in: 
form, but different in meaning, have been adopted 
from different fources, which, being blended together, 
lofo their little difference of form, and retain their 
entire difference of meaning. Hence ambiguities 

arife r . 
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arife, fuch as thofe above mentioned, which could 
not poflibly exift in an original tongue. 

The Greek poets and artifts frequently give the 
perfonification of a particular attribute for the 
Deity himfelf ; hence he is called TtxvfjoGoxSy 
T«uf oporto;, * See. and hence the initials and mono- 
grams of the Orphic epithets applied to the Creator, 
are found with the bull, and other fymbols, on the 
Greek medals, -f* It mull not be imagined from 
hence, that the ancients fuppofed the Deity to 
exift under the form of a bull, a goat, or a ferpent : 
on the contrary, he is always deferibed in the 
Orphic theology, as a general pervading Spirit, 

without form, or diftinCl locality of any kind ; and 
appears, by a curious fragment preferved by Pro- 
clus,4: to have been no other than attraction per- 
fonified. The felf-created mind (voo; xvToym^o;) of the 

eternal 


* Orph. Hymn. v. ct xxix. 

t Numm. Vet. Pop. et Uib. Tab. XXXIX. Fig. 19 et 20. 
They are on moll of the Medals of Marfeilles, Naples, Thurium, and 
many other cities. 


In Tim. III. et Frag. Orphic. Ed. Gefner. 
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eternal Father is laid to have fpread the heavy 
bond of love through all things ('taciv mairtigsv Jetr/xov 
irtpifyiS* Eguro;), in order that they might endure for 
ever. This eternal Father is Kpov.?, time or eternity, 
perfonified 5 and lo taken for the unknown Being 
that fills eternity and infinity. The ancient Theo- 
logifts knew that we could form no pofitive idea of 
infinity, whether of power, fpace, or time ; it 
being fleeting and fugitive, and eluding the under- 
ftanding by a continued and boundlefs progreflion. 
The only notion we have of it is from the addition 
or divifion of finite things, which fuggeft the idea of 
infinite, only from a power we feel in ourfelves of 
ftill multiplying and dividing without end. The 
Schoolmen indeed were bolder, and, by a fummary 
mode of reafoning, in which they were very expert, 
proved that they had as clear and adequate an idea 
of infinity, as of any finite fubftancc whatever. 
Infinity, faid they, is that which has no bounds. — - 
This negation, being a pofitive afiertion, mull be 
founded on a pofitive idea. We have therefore a 
pofitive idea of infinity. 

The Ecle&ic Jews, and their followers, the Am- 
monian and Chriftian Platonics, who endeavoured to 

F make 
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make their own philofopliy and religion conform 
to the ancient theology, held infinity of fpace to 
be only the immenfity of the divine prefence, 
o toko ; «■?»* was their dogma, which is now 

inlerted into the Confefiional of the Greek Church-f*. 
This infinity was diftinguilhed by them from com- 
mon fpace, as time was from eternity. Whatever is 
eternal or infinite, faid they, muft: be abfolutely 
indivifible ; becaufe divifion is in itfelf inconfiftent 
with infinite continuity and duration : therefore 
fpace and time are diftimft from infinity and eternity, 
which are void of all parts and gradations whatever. 
Time is meafured by years, days, hours, &c. and 
diftinguilhed by paft, prefent, and future ; but thefe, 
being divifions, are excluded from eternity, as loca- 
lity is from infinity, and as both are from the Being 
who fills both ; who can therefore feel no fucceflion 
of events, nor know any gradation of diftance ; but 
muft comprehend infinite duration as if it were one 
moment, and infinite extent as if it were but a fingle 
pointy. Hence the Ammonian Platonics fpeak of 

him 


* Philo, de Leg. Alleg. Lib. I. Jo. Damasc. de Orth. Fid. 
j“ Mosheim. Nota in Se£l. xxiv. Cudw. Syft. Intellect. 

X See Boeth. de Con/cl. PhiloJ. Lib. IV. Prof. 6. 
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Iiim as concentered in his own unity, and extended 
through' all things, but participated of by none. 
Being of a nature more refined and elevated than in- 
telligence itfelf, he could not be known by fenfe, 
perception, or reafon ; and being the caufe of all* 
he mull be anterior to all, even to eternity itfelf, if 
confidered as eternity of time, and not as the intel- 
lectual unity, which is the Deity himfelf, by whofe 
emanations all things exift, and to whofe proximity 
or distances they owe their degrees of excellence 
or baftnefs. Being itfelf, in its mod abflraft fenfe, 
is derived from him ; for that which is the caufe 
and beginning oi all Beings cannot be a part of that 
All which Sprung from himfelf : therefore he is not 
Being , nor is Being his Attribute ; for that which 
has an attribute, cannot have the abftraCt fimplicity of 
pure unity. All Being is in its nature finite ; for, if 
it was otherwife, it muft be without bounds every 
way ; and therefore could have no gradation of proxi- 
mity to the firft caufe#, or consequent pre-eminence 
of one part over another : for, as all distinctions of 
time are excluded from infinite duration, and all 
divifions of locality from infinite extent, fo are all 
degrees of priority from infinite progrefiion. The 
mind is and aSls in itfelf ; but the abftraCt unity of 

F 2 the 
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the firft caufe is neither in itfelf, nor in another ; — 
not in itfelf, bccaufe that would imply modification, 
from which abftraft fimplicity is neceflarily exempt ; 
nor in another, becaufe then there would be an 
hypoftatical duality, inftead of abfolute unity. In 
both cafes there would be a locality of hypoftafis, 
inconfiftent with intelle&ual infinity. As all phy- 
fical attributes were excluded from this metaphyfical 
abftra&ion, which they called their firft caufe, he 
muft of courfe be deftitute of all moral ones, which 
are only generalifed modes of action of the former. 
Even fimple abftradt truth was denied him; for 
truth, as Proclus fays, is merely the relative to 
falftiood ; and no relative can exift without a pofi- 
tive or correlative. The Deity therefore who has no 
falftiood, can have no truth, in our fenfe of the 
word.* 

As metaphyfical theology is a ftudy very generally, 
and very defervedly neglected at prefent, I thought 
this little fpecimen of it might be entertaining, from 

its 


Proclus in Theology Platon . Lib. I. et II. 
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its novelty, to moft readers ; efpecially as it is inti- 
mately connected with the ancient fyftem, which I 
have here undertaken to examine. Thofe, who wifli 
to know more of it, may confult Proclijs on the 
Theology of Plato, where they will find the moft 
exquifite ingenuity moft wantonly wafted. No per- 
fons ever fhowed greater acutenefs or ftrength of 
reafoning than the Platonics and Scholaftics ; but 
having quitted common fenfe, and attempted to 
mount into the intellectual world, they expended 
it all in abortive efforts, which may amufe the ima^ 
gination, but cannot fatisfy the underftanding. , 

The ancient Theologifts fhowed more diferetion ; , 
for, finding that they could conceive no idea of in- 
finity, they were content to revere the Infinite 
Being in the moft general and efficient exertion of 
his power, attraction ; whofe agency is perceptible 
through all matter, and to which all motion may, 
perhaps, be ultimately traced. This power, being 
perfonified, became the fecondary Deity, to whom 
all adoration and worfhip were directed, and who 
is therefore frequently confidered as the foie and fu- 
preme caufe of all things. His agency being fup- 
pofed to extend through the whole material world, 

and 
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and to produce all the various revolutions by which, 
its fyftem is fuftained, his attributes were of courfe 
extremely numerous and varied. Thefe were ex- 
prefled by various titles and epithets in the myftic 
hymns and litanies, which the artifts endeavoured to 
reprefent by various forms and characters,. .of. -men 
and animals. The great charaCteriftic attribute was 
reprefented by the Organ of Generation in that ftate 
of tenfion and rigidity which is neceflary to the due 
performance of its functions. Many ffnall images of 
this kind have been found among the ruins of Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii, attached to the bracelets, which 
the chafte and pious matrons of antiquity wore round 
their necks and arms. In thefe, the organ of generation 
appears alone, or only accompanied with the Wings 
of Incubation,* in order to fhow that the devout 
wearer devoted herfelf wholly and folely to procrea- 
tion, the great end for which fhe was ordained. So 
exprefhve a fymbol, being conftantly in her view, 
muff keep her attention fixed on its natural objeCt, 
and continually remind her of the gratitude fhe owed 
the Creator, for having taken her into his fervice, 

made 


Plate II. Fig. 2. engraved from one in the Britilh Mufeum. 
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made her a partaker of his moft valuable bleflings,, 
and employed her as the paflive inftrument in the 
exertion of his moft beneficial power. 

The Female Organs of Generation were revered* as 
fyiubols,of the generative powers of Nature or matter, 
as the male were of the generative powers of God. 
They arc ufually reprefented emblematically, by the 
Shell, or Concha Vi enerts , which was therefore worn 
by devout perfons of antiquity, as it ftill continues to 
be by pilgrims, and many of the common women of 
Italy. The union of both was exprefied by the hand 
mentioned in Sir William Hamilton’s Letter 
which, being a lefs explicit fymbol, has efcaped the 
attention of the Reformers, and is ftill worn, as well 
as the (hell, by the women of Italy, though without 
being underftood. It reprefented the aft of generation, 
which was confidered as a folemn facrament, in 
honour of the Creator, as will be more fully ftiown 
hereafter. 

The 


* August, de Civ . Dei. Lib. VI. c. 9. 

f See Plate II. Fig. I. from one in the Britifh Mufeum, in which 
both fymbols are united. 
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The Male Organs of Generation are fometimes 
found reprefented by figns of the fame fort, which 
might properly be called the fymbols of fymbols. One 
of the moft remarkable of thefe is a crofs, in the form 
of the letter T,* * * § which thus ferved as the emblem 
of creation and generation, before the Churched opted 
it as the fign of falvation ; a lucky coincidence of 
ideas, which, without doubt, facilitated the recep- 
tion of it among the Faithful. To the reprefenta- 
tive of the male organs was fometimes added a 
Human Head, which gives it the exa£ appearance 
of a crucifix ; as it has on a medal of Cyzicu-h; pub- 
lifhed by M. Pellerin.^ On an ancient medal, found 
in Cyprus, which, from the ftjle of workmanship, 
is certainly anterior to the Macedonian conqueft, it 
appears with the chapelet or rofary, fuch as is now 
ufed in the Rornifh churches the beads of which 
were ufed, anciently, to reckon time.§ Their being 

placed 


* Recherches fur les Arts, Lib. I. c. 3. 

f See Plate VIII. Fig. 2 . 

$ Plate VIII. Fig. 3. from Pellerin. Similar medals are in the 
Hunter collection, and are evidently of Phoenician Work. 

§ Recherches fur les Arts, Lib. I. c. 3. 
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placed in a circle, marked its progreflive continuity; 
while their reparation from each other marked the 
divifions, by which it is made to return on itfelf, and 
thus produce years, months, and days. The fymbol 
of the creative power is placed upon them, becaufe 
thefe di vifions were particularly under his influence 
and prote<ftion ; the Sun being his viflble image, and 
the centre of his power, from which his emanations 
extended through the univerfe. Hence the Egyp- 
tians, in their facred hymns, called upon Osiris, as 
the being who dwelt concealed in the embraces of the 
Sun ;* and hence the great luminary itfelf is called 
Koarfxox.fKzroj^ (Ruler of the World) in the Orphic Hymns.f- 

This general emanation of the pervading fpirit 
of God, by which all things are generated and main- 
tained, is beautifully defcribed by Virgil, in the fol- 
lowing lines : 

G The 

Deum namque ire per omnes 
Terrasque, traflusque maris, ccelumque profundum. 

Hinc pecudes, armenta, viros, genus omne ferarum, 

Quemque fibi tenues nafcentem arceffere vitas. 

Scilicet hue reddi deinde, ac refoluta referri 
Omnia •: nec morti efie locum, fed viva volare 
Sideris in numerum, atque alto fuccedere ccelo. $ 


* Plutarch, de Ifid. & Ofir. 
£ Georgic. Lib. IV. Ver. 271. 


f See Hymn VII. 
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The Ethcrial Spirit is here deferibed as expanding 
itfelf through the univerfe, and giving life and mo- 
tion to the inhabitant^of earth, water, and air, 
by a participation of m * own effencc, each particle 
of which returned to its native fource, at the diffo- 
lutidn of the body which it animated. He nee,- 'not 
only men, but all animals, and even vegetables, were 
fuppofed to be impregnated with fome particles of 
the divine nature infufed into them, from which 
their various qualities and difpolitions, as well as 
their powers of propagation, were fuppofed to be de- 
rived. Thefe appeared to be fo many emanations 
of the divine attributes, operating in different modes 
and degrees, according to the nature of the beings 
to which they belonged. Hence, the eharacteriftic 
properties of animals and plants were not only re- 
garded as reprefentations, but as actual emanations 
of the Divine Power, confubftantial with his own 
eflence.* For this reafon, the fymbols were treated 
with greater refpedt and veneration than if they had 
been merely figns and characters of convention. 
Plutarch lays, that moft of the Egyptian Priefts 

held 


* Proclus in T'heol, Plat. Lib. I. p. 56 & 57. 
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the bull Apis, who was worfhipped with To much 
ceremony, to be only an image of the fpirit of 
Osiris.* This I take to have been the real meaning 
of all the animal worfhip jrf the Egyptians, about 
which fo much has been written, and fo little dif- 
covered. Thofe animals or plants, in which any par- 
ticular attribute of the Deity feemed to predominate, 
became the fymbols of that attribute, and were ac- 
cordingly worfhipped as the images of Divine Provi- 
dence, ading in that particular diredion. Like 
many other cuftoms, both of ancient and modern 
worfhip, the pradice, probably, continued long 
after the reafons upon which it was founded were 
either wholly loft, or only partially preferved, in 
vague traditions. This was the cafe in Egypt ; for, 
though many of the Priefts knew or conjedured the 
origin of the worfhip of the Bull, they could give 
no rational account why the Crocodile, the Ichneu- 
mon, and the Ibis, received fimilar honours. The 
fymbolical charaders, called hieroglyphics, conti- 
nued to be efteemed by them, as more holy and ve- 
nerable than the conventional reprefentations of 

G 2 founds, 


* De If. & Of. 
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founds, notwithstanding their manifcft inferiority £ 
yet it does not appear, from any accounts extant, 
that they were able to aflign any reafon for this pre- 
ference On the contrary, Strabo tells us, that the 
Egyptians of his time were wholly ignorant of their 
ancient learning and religion,* though impoftors 
continually pretended to explain it. Their igno- 
rance in thefe points is not to be wondered at, con- 
sidering that the molt ancient Egyptians, of whom 
we have any authentic accounts, lived after the fub- 
verfion of their monarchy, and deftrudtion of their 
temples by the Perlians, who ufed every endeavour 
to annihilate their religion * firft, by command of 
CAMBYSEs,-f and then of Ochus.| What they were, 
before this calamity, we have no diredt information ; 
for Herodotus is the earlieft traveller, and he vilited 
this country when in ruins. 

It is obfervable in all modern religions, that men 
are fuperftitious in proportion as they are ignorant, 
and that thofe, who know lead of the principles of 
religion, are the moft earned and fervent in the 

practice 


* Lib. XVII. f Herodot. Lib. III. Strabo, Lib. XVII. 
£ Plutarch, de If, Of Of, 
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practice of its exteriour rites and ceremonies. We 
may fuppofe from analogy, that this was the cafe 
with the Egyptians. The learned and rational 
merely refpedled and revered the facred animals, 
whilft the vulgar worihipped and adored them. 
The greateft part of the former being, as is natural 
to fuppole, deftroyed by the perfecution of the Per- 
lians, this worfhip and adoration became general ; 
different cities adopting different animals as their 
tutelar Deities, in the fame manner as the Catholics 
now put themfelves under the protedtion of different 
Saints and Martyrs. Like them too, in the fer- 
vency of their devotion for the imaginary agent, 
they forgot the original cauie. 

The cuftom of keeping facred animals as images 
of the divine attributes, feems once to have pre- 
vailed in Greece as well as Egypt ; for the God of 
Health was reprefented by a living Serpent at Epi- 
daurus, even in the laft ftage of their religion.* In 
general, however, they preferred wrought images, 

not 


* Liv, Hift. Eft tom. Lib, XL 
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not from their fuperiority in art, which they did 
not acquire till after the time of Homer,* when their 
theology was entirely corrupted ; but becaufe they 
had thus the means of exprefltng their ideas more 
fully, by combining feveral forms together, and 
fhowing, not only the divine attribute, but the mode 
and purpofe of its operation. For inftance ; the 
celebrated bronze in the Vatican has the male 
organs of generation placed upon the head of a Cock, 
the emblem of the Sun, fupported by the neck and 
fhoulders of a Man. In this compolition they re- 
prefented the generative power of the e the Osiris, 
Mithras, or Bacchus, whofe center is the fun, in- 
carnate with man. By the infcription on the 
pedeftal, the attribute, thus perfonified, is ftyled 
The Saviour of the IVoM> (Swr»i e *<> *■/*») ; a title always 
venerable, under whatever image it be repre- 
fented.f 

The Egyptians ihowed this incarnation of the 
Deity by a lefs permanent, though equally ex- 

preflive 


* When Homer praifes any Work of art, he calls it the work 
of Sidonians. 

t See Plate II. Fig. 3 . 
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preflive fymbol. At Mendes a living Goat was 
kept as the image of the generative power, to whom 
the Women prefented themfelves naked, and had 
the honour of being publickly enjoyed by him. 
Herodotus faw the a£t openly performed ( £; £7Tl$U%lV 
ca&f9w<o> t ) and calls it a prodigy («p«0. But the Egyp- 
tians had no fuch horror of it ; for it was to them a 
reprefentation of the incarnation of the Deity, and 
the communication of his creative fpirit to man. 
It was one of the lacraments of that ancient Church, 
and was, without doubt, beheld with that pious 
awe and reverence with which devout perfons always 
contemplate the myfteries of their faith, whatever 
they happen to be ; for, as the learned and orthodox 
Bifhop Warburton, whofe authority it is not for 
me to difpute, fays,’ from the nature of any aSlion 
morality cannot arife , nor from its ejfeSls :* therefore, 
for aught we can tell, this ceremony, however 
Blocking it may appear to modern manners and 
opinions, might have been intrinhcally meritorious 
at the time of its celebration, and afforded a truly 
edifying fpe<flacle to the Saints of ancient Egypt. 

Indeed, 


Div. Leg. Book I. c. 4. 
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Indeed, the Greeks do not feem to have felt much 
horror or difguft at the imitative reprefen tation of it, 
whatever the Hiflorian might have thought proper 
to exprefs at the real celebration. Several fpecimens 
of their fculpture in this way have efcaped the fury 
of the Reformers, and remained for the inftruCtion of 
later times. One of thefe, found among the ruins of 
Herculaneum, and kept concealed in the Royal 
Mufeum at Portici, is well known. Another exifts 
in the collection of Mr. Townley, which I have 
thought proper to have engraved for the benefit of the 
learned.* It may be remarked, that in thele monu- 
ments the Goat is pajfive inftead of a&ive ; and that 
the human fymbol is reprefented as incarnate with 
the divine , inftead of the divme with the human : but 
this is in faCt no difference ; for the Creator, being 
of both fexes, is reprefented indifferently of either. 
In the other fymbol of the Bull, the fex is equally 
varied ; the Greek Medals having fometimes a 
Bull, and fometimes a Cow, -f* which, Strabo tells us, 

was 


* Plate VII. the tail -piece to this difeourfe. 

t See Plate IV. Fig. i, 2 , 3. and Plate III. Fig. 4. engraved from 
medals belonging to me. 
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was employed as the fymbol of Venus, the paflive 
generative power at Momemphis, in Egypt.* Both 
the Bull and the Cow are alfo worfhippcd at prefcnt 
by the Hindoos, as fymbols of the male and female, 
or generative and nutritive powers of the Deity. 
The Cow is in almoffc all their Pagodas ; but the 
Bull is revered with fuperior folemnity and devotion. 
At Tan jour is a monument of their piety to him, 
which even the inflexible perfeverance, and habitual 
induftry of the natives of that country, could 
fcarcely have erected, without greater knowledge in 
practical mechanics than they now poflefs. It is a 
ftatue of a Bull lying down, hewn, with great ac- 
curacy, out of a Angle piece of hard granite, which 
has been conveyed by land from the diftance of a 
hundred miles, although its weight, in its prefent 
reduced ftate, muft be at leaft a hundred tons.-f The 
Greeks fometimes made their Taurine Bacchus, or 
Bull, with a human face, to exprefs botli fexes, 
which they Agnifled by the initial of the epithet a<£>w, 

H placed 


+ Lib. XVII. 

j- See Plate XVII. with the mcafurar.entf, as made by Capt, 
Patterson on the Ipot. 
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placed under him.* * * § Over him they frequently put 
the radiated afterife, which reprefents the Sun, to 
fhow the Deity, whole attribute he was intended to- 
exprefs.-f Hence we may perceive the reafon why 
the Germans, who, according to Caesar, % wor- 
fhipped the Sun, carried a brazen Bull, as the image 
of their God, when they invaded the Roman domi- 
nions in the time of Marius ;§ and even the chofen 
People of Providence, when they made unto them- 
felves an image of the God who was to condud 
them through the defert, and call; out the ungodly 
from before them, made it in the fhape of a young 
Bull, or Calf. || 

The Greeks, as they advanced in the cultivation 
oft he imitative arts, gradually changed the animal 

for 


* See Plate IV. Fig. 2. from a medal of Naples in the Hunter 
Collection. 

f See Plate IV. Fig. 2 . and Plate XV. Fig. 6. from a medal, of 
Cales, belonging to me. 

X De B. G. Lib. VI. 

§ Plut. in Mario. 

j! Exod. c. 32. with Patrick’s Commentary. 
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for the human form, preferving ftill the original 
character. The Human Head was at firft added to 
the Body of the Bull ;* but afterwards the whole 
figure was made human, with fome of the features, 
and general character of the animal, blended with it.-}' 
Oftentimes, however, thefe mixed figures had a 
peculiar and proper meaning, like that of the Vatican 
Bronze; and were not intended as mere refinements 
of art. Such are the Fawns and Satyrs, who repre- 
fent the emanations of the Creator, incarnate with 
man, acting as his angels and minifters in the work 
of univerfal generation. In copulation with the 
Goat, they reprefent the reciprocal incarnation of 
man with the Deity, when incorporated with univerfal 
matter : for the Deity, being both male and female, 
was both active and pafiive in procreation ; firft 
animating man by an emanation from his own eflence, 
and then employing that emanation to reproduce, 
in conjunction with the common productive powers 
of Nature, which are no other than his own prolific 
fpirit transfufed through matter. 

H 2 Thefe 


* See the Medals of Naples, Gela, &c. Plate IV. Fig. i. and 
Plate IX. Fig. 8. are fpecimcns ; but the Coins are in all Collections, 
f See Bronzi d'Herculano , Tom. V. Plate 5. 
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Thefe mixed beings are derived from Pan, the 
principle of univerfal order ; of whofe perfonified 
image they partake. Pan is addreffed in the Orphic 
Litanies, as the firft-begotten Love, or Creator in- 
corporated in univerfal matter, and fo forming the 
world.* The heaven, the earth, water, and fire, are 
faid to be members of him ; and he is defcribed as 
the origin and fource of all things, (7ra,v1opun; ysveloog Tr&vJwv) 
as reprelenting matter animated by the Divine Spirit. 
Lvcasan Pan was the moil ancient and revered God of 
the Arcadians, f the moil ancient people of Greece. 
The epithet Lvc^an, (Aux*»<k) is ufually derived from 
Auxof, a Wolf ; though it is impofiible to find any 
relation which this etymology can have with the 
Deities to which it is applied ; for the epithet Auk xioty 
or Auxeio?, (which is only the different pronunciation 
of a different dialect) is occafionally applied to 
almoft all the Gods. I have therefore no doubt, 
but that it ought to be derived from the old word 

or awm, light 5 from which came the Latin word 


* Hymn. x. 

j- Dionys+Antiq. Rom. Lib. I. 0.32. 
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lux .* In this fenfe it is a very proper epithet for the 
divine nature, of whofe effence light wasfuppofed to be. 
I am confirmed in this conjecture by a word in the 
EleSlra of Sophocles, which feems hitherto to have 
been mifunderftood. At the opening of the play, the 
old tutor of Orestes, entering Argos with his young 
Pupil, points out to him the moil celebrated public 
buildings, and amongft them the Lycaean Forum, 
TV Au>C0KTOVy which the fcholiaft and tranllators inter- 

pret, of the W olf -killing God , though there is no 
reafon whatever why this epithet fhould be applied 
to Apollo. But, if we derive the compound from 
xuxofj light, and txmmv , to extend, inftead of xrtwtiv , to kill, 
the meaning will be perfectly juft and natural ; for 
light-extending is of all others the propereft epithet 
for the Sun. Sophocles, as well as Virgil, is known 
to have been an admirer of ancient expreflions, and 
to have imitated Homer more than any other Attic 
Poet ; therefore, his employing an obfolete word is 
not to be wondered at. Taking this etymology as 
the true one, the Lycaean Pan of Arcadia is Pan 
the luminous j that is, the divine eflence of light in- 
corporated 


-* Macrob. Sat. XVIL 
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corporated in univerfal matter. The Arcadians called 
him rov rtii K.vpto»j the Lord of Matter, as Macrobius 
rightly tranilates it.* He was hence called Sylvanus 
by the Latins ; Sylva being, in the ancient Pelalgian 
and iEolian Greek, from which the Latin is derived, 
the fame as ; for it is well known to all who have 
compared the two languages attentively, that the 
Sigma and Vau are letters, the one of which was 
partially, and the other generally omitted by the 
Greeks, in the refinement of their pronunciation and 
orthography, which took place after the emigration 
of the Latian and Etrnfcan Colonies. The Chorus 
in the Ajax of Sophocles addrefs Pan by the title 
of t A?^7rXoc.yKTo;^ ■f* probably becaufe he was worfhipped 
on the Shores of the lea ; water being reckoned the 
beft and moft prolific of the fubordinate elements, $ 
upon which the fpirit of God, according to Moses, 
or the plaftic Nature, according to the Platonics, 
operating, produced life and motion on earth. 
Hence the Ocean is faid by Homer to be the fource 

of 


* Sat. I. c. 22. -f Ver. 703. 


J Pindar. Olymp. I. ver. 1. Diodor. Sic. Lib. I. p. 11. 
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of all things ;* and hence the ufe of water in bap- 
tifm, which was to regenerate, and, in a manner, 
new create the perfon baptifed; for the foul, fup- 
pofed by many of the primitive Chriftians to be 
naturally mortal, was then fiuppofed to become 
immortal. *f~ Upon the fame principle, the figure of 
Pan, engraved in Plate V. Fig. I. £ is reprefentcd 
pouring water upon the Organ of Generation ; that 
is, invigorating the adtive creative power by the pro- 
lific element upon which it adted ; for water was 
confidered as the eflence of the pafiive principle, as 
fire was of the adtive ; the one being of terreftrial, and 
the other of retherial origin. Hence, St. John the Baptift, 
who might have acquired fome knowledge of the an- 
cient theology, through its revivers, the Ecledtic Jews, 
fays: /, indeed^ baptife you i?i TV aier to repentance ; but he 
that cometh ajter me , who is more powerful than I ai?i y 
jhall baptife you in the Holy Spirit , and in Fire :§ that 
is, I only purify and refrefh the foul, by a commu- 
nion with the terreftrial principle of life ; but he that 
cometh after me, will regenerate and reftore it, by a 

communion 


* II. £. vcr. 246. & <p vcr. 196. 

■f Clementina, Horn. XII. Arnob. adv. Gentes , Lib. II. 

J See tail-piece to the Italian Letter. The original is among the 
antiquities found in Herculaneum, now in the Mufeum of Portico ■ 


& Afattb . c. 2. 
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communion with the etherial principle*. Pan is again 
addrefled in the Salaminian Chorus of the fame 
Tragedy of Sophocles, by the titles of Author and 
Diredtor of the Dances of the Gods (®««v x°t 0ir9 ' <*»*£) 
as being the author and difpofer of the regular 
motions of the univerfe, of which thefe divine 
dances were fymbols, which are faid in the 
fame paffage to be f elf -taught to him. 

Both the Gnoflian and Nyfian dances are here 
included,”^ the former facred to Jupiter, and the 
latter to Bacchus ; for Pan, being the principle of 
univerfal order, partook of the nature of all the 
other Gods. They were perfonifications of particular 
modes of adtingof the great all-ruling principle ; and 
he, of his general law and pre-eftablifhcd harmony 
by which h.e governs the univerfe. Hence he is 
often reprefented playing on a pipe ; mufic being 
the natural emblem of this phyfical harmony. Ac- 
cording to Plutarch, the Jupiter Ammon of the 

Africans 


* It is the avowed intention of the learned and excellent work of 
Grotius, to prove that there is nothing new in Chriftianity. What 
I have here adduced, may ferve to confirm and illuftrate the difeoveries 
of that great and good man. S cede Veritate Rclig. Chrift, Lib. iv. c. 12. 

+ Ver. 708. 
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Africans was the fame as the Pan of the Greeks. * 
This explains the reafon why the Macedonian Kings 
affirmed the horns of that God ; for, though Alex- 
ander pretended to be his fon, his fucceflors never 
pretended to any fuch honour ; and yet they equally 
aflumed the fymbols, as appears from their medals. f* 
The cafe is, that Pan, or Ammon, being the univerfe, 
and Jupiter a title of the fupreme God (as will be 
fhown hereafter), the Horn*, the emblems of his 
power, feemed the propereft fymbols of that fupreme 
and univerfal dominion, to which they all, as well 
as Alexander, had the ambition to afpire. The 
figure of Ammon was compounded of the forms of 
the Ram, as that of Pan was of the Goat ; the 
reafon of which is difficult to afeertain, unlefs we 
fuppofe that Goats were unknown in the country 
where his worfhip arofe, and that the Ram exprefled 
the fame attribute . X In a gem in the Mufeum of 

I Charles 


* Del/. & Of. 

-]• See Plate IV. Fig. 4. engraved from one of Lysimaciius, of exqui- 
fite beauty, belonging to me. Antigonus put the head of Pan upon 
his Coins, which arc not uncommon. 

J Pausanias (Lib. II.) fays he knew the meaning of this fymbol, 
but did not chufe to reveal it, it being a part of the Myftic Worfhip. 
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Cii \rles Townley, Efq. the Head of the Gmk 
Pan is joined to that of a Ram, on the body of a 
Cock, over whole head is the aflcrifc of the fun, and 
below it the head of an aquatic Fowl, attached to 
the fame body.* The Cock is the fymbol of the 
Sun, probably from proclaiming his approach in the 
morning ; and the aquatic Fowl is the emblem of 
Water; fo that this compofition, apparently fo whim- 
fical, reprefents the Univerfe between the two great 
prolific Elements, the one the adive, and the 
other the paflive caufe of all things. 

The Creator being both male and female, the 
emanations of his creative fpirit, operating upon 
univerfal matter, produced fubordinate minifters of 
both fexes, and gave, as companions to the Fauns 
and Satyrs, the Nymphs of the Waters, the Moun- 
tains, and the Woods, Signifying the paflive pro- 
dudive powers of each, fubdivided and diffufed. 
Of the fame clafs are the r»fTwwu*c, mentioned by Pau- 
sanias as companions to Venus, f who, as well as 

Ceres, 


Plate III. Fig. I. 


t Lib. I. 
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Ceres, Juno, Diana, Isis, See. was only a per- 
Tonification of Nature, or the pafiive principle of 
Generation, operating in various modes. Apuleius 
invokes Isis by the names of the Eleusinian Ceres, 
Celestial Venus, and Proserpine ; and, when 
the Goddefs anfwers him, fhe deferibes herfelf as 
follows: “lam,” fays fhe, “Nature, the Parent 
“ of Things, the Sovereign of the Elements, the Pri- 
££ mary Progeny of Time, the moft exalted of the 
“ Deities, the fir ft of the Heavenly Gods and 
“ Goddefies, the Queen of the Shades , the Uni- 
“ form Countenance ; vvhodifpofe, with my nod, the 
£C luminous heights of heaven, the falubrious breezes 
££ of the fea, and the mournful filence of the dead ; 
<c whofe finglc Deity the whole world venerates, in 
<e many forms, with various rites, and various 
££ names. — The Egyptians, (killed in ancient learn- 
£< ing, worfhip me with proper ceremonies, and call 
£< me by my true name, Queen Isis.”'* 

According to the Egyptians, Isis copulated with 
her brother Osiris in the womb of their mo. her; 

I 2 from 
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from whence fprung Arueris, or Or,us, the Apollo 
of the Greeks.* This allegory means no more than 
that the aCtive and pafiive powers of Creation united in 
the womb of Night ; where they had been implanted 
by the unknown Father,, k (>«»;, or Time, and by 
their union produced the feparation or delivery of 
the elements from each other ; for the name Apollo 
is only a title derived from ««, to deliver from.\ 
They made the robes of Isis various in their 
colours and complicated in their folds, becaufe the 
paflivc, or material power, appeared in various 
fhapes and modes, as accommodating itfelf to the 
active ; but the drefs of Osiris was Ample, and 
of one luminous colour, to fhow the unity of his 
eflence, and univerfality of his power ; equally the 
fame through all things.* The luminous, or flame 
colour, reprefented the Sun, who, in the language 
of the Theologifh, was the fubftance of his facied 
power, and the viflble image of his intellectual 
being.* He is called, in the Orphic Litanies, the 
chain which connects all things together (*<> 
s*<r po; aYamw),- f* as being the principle of attraction j 

and 
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and the Deliverer (Ava-w),* as giving liberty to the 
innate powers of Nature, and thus fertililing matter. 
Thefe epithets not only exprefs the theological, but 
alfo the phyfical fyftem of the Orphic School; accord- 
ing to which the Sun, being placed in the centre 
of the univerle, with the Planets moving round, 
was, by his attractive force, the caufe of all union 
and harmony in the whole ; and, by the emanation 
of his beams, the caufe of all motion and activity 
in the parts. This fyftem is alluded to by Homer 
in the allegory of the golden Chain, by which Ju- 
piter fufpends all things ;-f~ though there is every 
reafon to believe that the Poet himfelf was ignorant 
of its meaning, and only related it as he had heard 
it. The Ammon ian Platonics adopted the fame 
fyftem of attraction, but changed its centre from the 
Sun to their metaphysical AbftraCtion or incompre- 
henlible Unity, whofe emanations pervaded all 
things, and held all things together. £ 

Bolides 


* Hymn. xlix. the Initials of this Kpither arc with the Bull on a 
medal of Naples belonging to me. The Pull has a Human Counte- 
nance, and has therefore been called a Minotaur by Antiquarians , 
notwithflanding he is to be found on different medals, accompanied with 
all the fymbols both of Bacchus and Apollo, and with the Initials of 
moll of the Epithets to be found in the Orphic hitanies. 
f II. ©. Ver. xiy. 

t Proclus in TbcoJ. Plat. L.ib. I. e. 21. 
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Befides the Fauns, Satyrs, and Nymphs, the 
incarnate emanations of the active and paffive powers 
of the Creator, we often find in the ancient fculp- 
tures certain Androgynous beings poflefTed of the 
character iftic organs of both fexes, which I take to 
reprefent organifed matter in its firft ftage ; that is, 
immediately after it was releafed from Chaos, and 
before it was animated by a participation of the ethe- 
rial eflcnce of the Creator. In a beautiful gem 
belonging to R. Wjlbraham, Efq;* one of thefe 
Androgynous figures is reprefented fleeping, with the 
Organs of Generation covered, and the Egg of Chaos 
broken under it. On the other fide is Bacchus the 
Creator, bearing a Torch, the emblem of etherial 
fire, and extending it towards the fleeping figure ; 
whilft one of his agents feems only to wait his per- 
miflion to begin the execution of that office, which, 
according to every outward and vifible fign, he ap- 
pears able to difeharge with energy and effect. The 
Creator himfelf leans upon one of thofe figures com- 
monly called Silent ; but which, from their heavy 
unwieldy forms, were probably intended as perfonifi- 

cations 
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cations of brute inert matter, from which all things 
are formed, but which, being incapable of producing 
any thing of itfelf, is properly reprefented as the fup- 
port of the Creative Power, though not actively in- 
flrumental in his work. The total baldnefs of this 
figure rcprefents the exhaufted, unproductive fiate 
of matter, when the generative powers were feparated 
irom it ; for it was an opinion of the ancients, which 
I remember to have met with in fome part of the 
Works of Aristotle, to which I cannot at prefent 
refer, that every aCt of coition produced a tranfient 
chill in the brain, by which fome of the roots of the 
hair were loofened ; fo that baldnefs was a mark of 
fterility acquired by exceftive exertion. The figures 
of Pan have nearly the fame forms with that which 
I have here fuppofed to reprefent inert matter ; only 
that they are compounded with thofe of the Goat, 
the fymbol ol the Creative Power, by which matter 
was fructified and regulated. To this is fometimes 
added the Organ of Generation, of an enormous 
magnitude, to fignify the application of this power to 
its noblcdt end, the procreation of fenfitive and 
rational beings. This compofition forms the com- 
mon Priapus of the Roman Poets, who was wor- 
fhipped among the other perfonages of the Heathen 

Mythology, 
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Mythology, but underdood by few of his ancient 
votaries any better than by the good Women of Iskr- 
nia. His charaCieridic Organ is fometimes rep;e- 
fented by the ar tills in that date of tendon and 
rigidity, which it affiimes when about to difeharge 
its functions,* and at other tim^s in that date of 
tumid languor, which immediately fucceeds the per- 
formance. f In the latter cafe he appears loaded with 
the productions of Nature, the refult of thofe prolidc 
ed'orts, which in the former cafe he appeared fo wed 
qualided to exert. I have in Plate V. given a Figure 
of him in each dtuation, one taken from a bronze 
in the Royal Mufeum of Portici, and the other from 
one in that of Charles Townley, Efq. It may be 
obferved, that in the former the mufcles of the face 
are all drained and contracted, fo that every nerve 
feems to be in a date of tendon ; whereas in the 
latter the features are all dilated and fallen, the chin 
repofed on the bread, and the whole dgure expreldve 
of languor and fatigue. 


If 


* Plate V. Fig. i. from a bronze in the Mufeum at Portici. 
f Plate V. Fig. 2. from a bronze in the Mufeum of C. Townlev, Efq. 
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If the explanation which I have given of thefe 
Androgynous figures be the true one, the Fauns and 
Satyrs, which ufually accompany them, muft reprc- 
fent abftra<5t emanations, and not incarnations of the 
Creative Spirit, as when in copulation with the Goat. 
The Creator himfelf is frequently reprefented in a 
human form ; and it is natural that his emanations 
fhould partake of the fame, though without having 
any thing realty human in their compofition. It 
feems however to have been the opinion in fome 
parts of Asia, that the Creator was really of a human 
form. The Jewifb Legifiator fays exprefily, that God: 
made Man in his own image, and, prior to the crea- 
tion of Woman, created him male and female* as 
he himfelf confequently was.-f* Hence an ingenious 
Author has fuppolied that thele Androgynous figures 
reprefented the firft individuals of the human race, 
who, poffefling the organs of both fexes, produced 
children of each* This feems to be the fenle in 
which they were reprefented by fome of the ancient 
artifts : but I have never met with any trace of it in 
any Greek author, except Philo the Jew \ nor have I 

K ever 
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ever leen any monument of ancient art, in which the 
Bacchus, or Creator in a human form, was repre- 
fenced with the generative organs of both fexes. In 
the fymbolical hinges, the double nature is frequently 
exprefled by fome androgynous infedt, fuch as the 
Snail, which is endowed with the organs of both fexes, 
and can copulate reciprocally with either : but when 
the refinement of art adopted the Human Form, it 
was repreiented by mixing the characters of the male 
and female bodies in every part, preferring ftill the 
diftindive organs of the male. Hence Euripides calls 
Bacchus and the Chorus of Bacchanals in the 

fame Tragedy addrefs him by mafeuline and feminine 
epithets. •f'OviD alfo fays to him, 

— — Tibi, cum fine cornibus adftas, 

Virgineum caput eft. J 

alluding in the firft line to his Taurine, and in the 
fecond to his Androgynous figure. 

The ancient Theologifts were, like the modern, 
divided into feds ; but, as thefe never difturbed the 

peace 


* Bacch. V. 358. 

t U Bgopi £, B gofj.it, Ue$uv x-bovos fvorj irornx. V. 504. 
i Metam . Lib. IV. Y. 18. 
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peace of fociety, they have been very little noticed. 
I have followed what I conceive to be the true Orphic 
fyftem, in the little analyfis which I have here endea- 
voured to give. This was probably the true Catholic 
Faith, though it differs confiderably from another 
ancient fyftem, deferibed by Aristophanes ;* which 
is more poetical, but lefs philofophical. According 
to this, Chaos, Night, Erebus, and Tartarus, were 
the primitive beings. Night, in the infinite bread: of 
Erebus, brought forth an Egg, from which fprung 
Love, who mixed all things together; and from thence 
fprung the Heaven, the Ocean, the Earth, and the 
Gods. This fyftem is alluded to by the epithet 
applied to the Creator in one of the Orphic Litanies :f 
but this could never have been a part of the orthodox 
faith; for the Creator is ufually reprefented as breaking 
the Egg of Chaos, and therefore could not have 
fprung from it. In the confufed medley of allegories 
and traditions contained in the Theogony attributed 
to Hesiod, Love is placed after Chaos and the Earth, 
but anterior to every thing elfe. Thefe differences are 
net to be wondered at; for Aristophanes, fuppofing 
that he underftood the true fyftem, could not with 

K 2 fafety 
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fafety have revealed it, or even mentioned it any other- 
wife than under the ufual garb of fi&ion and allegory ; 
and as for the Author of the Theogony, it is evident, 
from the ftrange jumble of incoherent fables which 
he has put together, that he knew very little of it. 
The fyftem alluded to in the Orphic v erfes quoted in 
the Argonautics , is in all probability the true one ; 
for it is not only confident in all its parts, but contains 
a phyfical truth, which the greateft of the modern 
difcoveries has only confirmed and explained. The 
others feem to have been only poetical corruptions of 
it, which, extending by degrees, produced that un- 
wieldy fyftem of poetical Mythology, which confti- 
tuted the vulgar religion of Greece. 

The Fauns and Satyrs, which accompany the An- 
drogynous figures on the ancient fculptures, are ufually 
reprefented as miniftering to the Creator, by exerting 
their chara&eriftic attributes upon them, as well as 
upon the Nymphs, the paflive agents of procreation : 
but what has puzzled the learned in thefe monuments, 
and feeins a contradi&ion to the general lyftem of 
ancient religion, is that many of thefe groupes are in 
attitudes which are rather adapted to the gratification 
of difordered, and unnatural appetites, than to extend 

procreation* 
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procreation. But a learned Author, who has thrown 
infinite light upon thefe fubjeCts, has effe&ualljr 
cleared them from this fufpicion, by Blowing that 
they only took the mofl convenient way to get at the 
Female Organs of Generation, in thofe mixed beings 
who poffefled both.* This is confirmed by Lucre- 
tius, who aflerts, that this attitude is better adapted 
to the purpofes of generation than any other.-f* We 
may therefore conclude, that inftead of reprefen ting 
them in the aCt of gratifying any diforderly appetites, 
the artifts meant to fhow their modefty in not in- 
dulging their concupifcence, but in doing their duty 
in the way beft adapted to anfwer the ends propofed 
by the Creator. 

On the Greek medals, where the Cow is the fym- 
bol of the Deity, fbe is frequently reprefented licking 
a Calf, which is fucking her .J This is probably 
meant to fhow that the Creative Power cherifhes and 
nourifhes, as well as generates ; for, as all quadrupeds 

lick 


* Recberches fur les drt$, Liv. I. c. 3. 
f Lib. IV. v. 1 260. 

% See Plate IV. Fig. 3. from a medal- o£D>;rrach.ium, belonging 


to me. 
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lick their young, to rcfrcfh and invigorate them im- 
mediately after birth, it is natural to fuppofe, accord- 
ing to the general fyftem of fymbolical writing, that 
this adion fhould be taken as an emblem of the 
effed it was thought to produce. On other medals 
the Bull or Cow is reprefented licking itfelf 
which, upon the fame principle, muff reprefent the 
ftrength of the Deity reheihed and invigorated by the 
exertion of its own nutritive and plaflic power upon 
its own being. On others again is a human head of 
an Androgynous charader, like that of the Bacchus 
Aipv;, with the tongue extended over the lower lip, as 
if to lick fomething.-f This was probably the fame 
fymbol, exprefTed in a lefs explicit manner ; it being 
the common pradice of the Greek Artifls to make 
a part of a compofition fignify the whole, of which 
I fhall foon have occafion to give fome inconteftable 
examples. On a Parian medal publifhed by Goltzius, 
the Bull licking himfelf is reprefented on one fide, 

accompanied 


* See Plate X. Fig. 2. from one of Gortyna in the Hunter 
Colleftion j and Plate III. Fig. 4. from one of Parium, belonging 
to me. 

t See Plate III. Fig. 4. and Plate X. Fig. 3. from Pellerin. 
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accompanied by the afterifc of the Sun, and on the 
other, the head with the tongue extended, having Ser- 
pents, the emblems of life, for hair.* The fame 
medal is in my Collection, except that the ferpents 
are not attached to the head, but placed by it as 
diftindt fymbols, and that the animal licking itfelf is 
a female accompanied by the initial of the word 0 £ef> 
inftead of the afterifc of the Sun. Antiquarians have 
called this head a Medusa ; but, had they examined it 
attentively on any well-preferved coin, they would 
have found that the expreflion of the features means 
luft, and not rage or horror. -f* The cafe is, that 
Antiquarians have 'btfen continually led into error, 
by feeking for explanations of the devices on the 
Greek medals in the wild and capricious ftories of 
Ovid’s Metamorphofes , inftead of examining the ftrft 
principles of ancient religion contained in the Orphic 
Fragments, the writings of Plutarch, Macrobius, 
and Apuleius, and the Choral Odes of the Greek 
Tragedies. Thcfe principles were the fubjeCts of the 
ancient myfteries, and it is to thcfe that the fymbols 

on 
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, on the medals always relate; for they were the public 
ads of the States, and therefore contain the fenfe of 
nations, and not the caprices of individuals. 

As M. D’Ha ncarville found a complete repre- 
sentation of the Bull breaking the Egg of Chaos in 
the fculpturcs of the Japonefe, when only a part of 
it appears on the Greek monuments ; fo we may find' 
in a curious Oriental fragment, lately brought from 
the facred Caverns of Elephanta, near Bombay, a 
complete reprefentation of the fymbol fo aenigmatically 
expreffcd by the head above mentioned. Thefe Ca- 
verns are ancient places of worfhip, hewn in the folid 
rock with immenfe labour and difficulty. That from 
which the fragment in queftion was brought* is 130 
feet long by no wide, adorned with columns and 
fculptures finiffied in a ftyle very different from that 
of the Indian Artifts.* It is now negle&ed ; but 
others of the fame kind are ftill ufed as places of 
worfhip by the Hindoos, who can give no account 
of the antiquity of them, which muft neceffarily be 
very remote, for the Hindoos are a very ancient 

people ; 
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and yet the fculptures reprefent a race of men very 
unlike them, or any of the prefent inhabitants of 
India. A fpecimen of thefe was brought from the 
Ifland of Elephant a, in the Cumberland man of 
war, and now belongs to the Mufeum of Mr. 
Townley. It contains feveral figures, in very high 
relief ; the principal of which area Man and Woman, 
in an attitude which I {hall not venture to deferibe, 
but only obferve, that the a&ion, which I have fup- 
pofed to* be a fymbol of refrefhment and invigoration, 
is mutually applied by both to their refpeefive Organs 
of Generation,* the emblems of the active and 
paflive powers of procreation, which mutually cherifh 
and invigorate each other. 

The Hindoos ftill reprefent the creative powers of 
the Deity by thefe ancient fymbols, the male and 
female Organs of Generation ; and worfhip them with 
the fame pious reverence as the Greeks and Fgyptians 
did."j~ Like them too they have buried the original 
principles of their Theology under a mafs of poetical 
Mythology, fo that few of them can give any more 

L perfedl 
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perfect account of their faith, than that they mean 
to worfhip one Firft Caufe, to whom the fubordinate 
Deities are merely agents, or more properly perfoni- 
iied modes of aCtion.* This is the doCtrine incul- 
cated, and very fully explained in the Bagvat Geetay 
a moral and metaphyfical work lately translated from 
the Shanfcrit language, and faid to have been written 
upwards of four thoufand years ago. Kreshna, or 
the Deity become incarnate in the fhape of man, in 
order to inftruCt all mankind, is introduced, reveal- 
ing to his difciples the fundamental principles of true 
faith, religion, and wifdom ; which arc the exaCt 
counterpart of the fyftem of Emanations, fo beauti- 
fully deferibed in the lines of Virgil before cited. 
We here find, though in a more myftic garb, the 
fame one principle of life univcrfally emanated and 
expanded, and ever partially returning to be again 
abforbed in the infinite abyfs of intellectual being. 
This reabforption, which is throughout recom- 
mended as the ultimate end of human perfection, 
can only be obtained by a life of inward meditation 
and abftraCt thought, too fteady to be interrupted by 

any 
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any worldly incidents, or difturbed by any tranfitory 
affedtions, whether of mind or body. But as fuch a 
life is not in the power of any but a Brahman, infe- 
rior rewards, confining of gradual advancements 
during the tranfmigrations of the foul, are held out 
to the foldier, the huibandman, and mechanic, ac- 
cordingly as they fulfill the duties of their feveral 
ftations. Even thofc who ferve other Gods, are not 
excluded from the benefits awarded to every moral 
virtue ; for, as the divine Teacher fays, If they do 
it with a firm belief, i?i fo doing they involuntarily 
worfijip even me. I ain he who partalieth of all 
worfidp , and I am their reward .* This univerfal 
Deity, being the caufe of all motion, is alike the 
caufe of Creation, Prefervation, and Deftrudfion ; 
which three attributes are all exprefied in the myftic 
fyllable om . To repeat this in filence, wfith firm 
devotion, and immoveable attention, is the fureft 
means of perfcdtion, v f' and confequent reabforption, 
fince it leads to the contemplation of the Deity, in 
his three great charadterifiic attributes. 

L 2 The 
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The firft and greateft of thefe, the creative or 
generative attribute, feems to have been originally' 
reprefentcd by the union of the male and female 
Organs of Generation, which, under the title of 
the Lijigam, Hill occupies the central and moft in- 
terior recedes of their temples or pagodas ; and is 
alfo worn, attached to bracelets, round their necks 
and arms.* In a little portable Temple brought from 
the Rohilla country during the late war, and now 
in the Britifh Mufeum, this compofition appears 
mounted on a pedeftal, in the midft of a fquare area, 
funk in a block of white alabafter.'f' Round the 
pedeftal is a Serpent, the emblem of life, with his 
head refted upon his tail, to denote eternity, or the 
conftant return of time upon itfelf, whilft it flows 
through perpetual duration, in regular revolutions, 
and ftated periods. From under the body of the 
ferpent fprings the Lotus or Water Lily, the Ne- 
lumbo of Lin nas us, which overfpreads the whole 
of the area not occupied by the figures at the 
corners. This plant grows in the water, and, 

amongft 
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amongft its broad leaves, puts forth a flower, in the 
centre of which is formed the feed-veflel, fliaped 
like a bell or inverted cone, and pun<5luated on the 
top with little cavities or cells, in which the feeds 
grow.* The orifices of thefe cells being too fmall to 
let the feeds drop out when ripe, they fhoot ^forth 
into new plants, in the places where they were 
formed ; the bulb of the veflel ferving as a matrice 
to nourifli them, until they acquire fuch a degree of 
magnitude as to burft it open, and releafc themfelves; 
after which, like other aquatic weeds, they take 
root wherever the current depofits them. This 
plant therefore, being thus produ<5tive of itfelf, 
and vegetating from its own matrice, without being 
foftered in the earth, was naturally adopted as the 
fymbol of the productive power of the waters, upon 
which the a&ive fpirit of the Creator operated in 
giving life and vegetation to matter. We accordingly 
find it employed in every part of the northern he- 
mifphere, where the Symbolical Religion, improperly 
called Idolatry, does or ever did prevail. The 
facred images of the Tartars, Japonefe, and Indians, 

are 
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are almoft all placed upon it ; of which numerous 
inftances occur in the publications of K.e:mpfer, 
Cii appe D’Auteroche, and Sonnerat. The upper 
part of the bafe of the Linga?n alfo conlifts of this 
flower, blended and compofed with the female 
Organ of Generation, which it fupports : and the 
ancient author of the Bagvat Geeta fpeaks of the 
Creator Brahma, as fltting upon his Lotus throne.* 
T lie figures of Isis upon the Iliac table, hold the 
ftem of this plant, furraounted by the feed-veflel in 
one hand, and the crofs,f repreknting the male 
Organs of Generation, in the other ; thus flgnifying 
the univerfal power, both active and pallive, attri- 
buted to that Goddefs. On the fame Iliac table is 
alfo the reprefen tation of an Egyptian temple, the 
columns of which are exadlly like the plant which 
Isis holds in her hand, except that the ftem is 
made larger, in order to give it that liability which 
is neccfiary to fupport a roof and entablature. X. 
Columns and capitals of the fame kind are ftill 
cxifting, in great numbers, among the ruins of 

Thebes, 


t See Plate XV. Fig. 3. from Pignorius. 
X See Plate XV. Fig. 1. from Pignorius. 
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Thebes, in Egypt ; and more particularly upon 
thole very curious ones in the Ifiand of Phil.®, on 
the borders of Ethiopia, which are, probably, the 
moft ancient monuments of art now extant; at leaft, 
if we except the neighbouring temples of Thebes. 
Both were certainly built when that city was the 
feat of wealth and empire, which it was, even to a 
proverb, during the Trojan war.* How long it had 
then been fo, we can form no conjecture ; but that 
it foon after declined, there can be little doubt ; for, 
when the Greeks, in the reign of Psammeticus, 
(generally computed to have been about 530 years 
after the Siege of Troy) firft became perfonally ac- 
quainted with the interior parts of that country, 
Memphis had been for many ages its capital, and 
Thebes was in a manner deferted. Homer makes 
Achilles fpeak of its immenfe wealth and grandeur, 
as a matter generally known and acknowledged ; 
fo that it muft have been of long ePcablifhcd fame, 
even in that remote age. We may thercfoie fairly 
conclude, that the greateft part of the fuperb edi- 
fices now remaining, were executed, or at leaft 

begun. 
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begun, before that time ; many of them being fuch 
as could not have been finifhed, but in a long term 
of years, even if we fuppofe the wealth and power 
of the ancient Kings of Egypt to have equalled that 
of the greateft of the Roman Emperors. The finifh- 
ing of Trajan’s column, in three years, has been 
juftly thought a very extraordinary effort ; for there 
muft have been, at leaft, three hundred good 
lculptors employed upon it : and yet, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tiiebes, we End whole temples of 
enormous magnitude, covered with figures carved 
in the hard and brittle granite of the Libyan moun- 
tains, inftead of the foft marbles of Paros and 
Carrara. Travellers, who have vifited that coun- 
try, have given us but imperfect accounts of the 
manner in which they are finifhed ; but, if one may 
judge by thofe upon the Obelifc of Rameses, now 
lying in fragments at Rome, they are infinitely more 
laboured than thofe of Trajan’s Column. An eminent 
Sculptor, with whom I examined that Obelifc, was 
decidedly of opinion, that they muft have been finifhed 
in the manner of Gems, with a graving tool ; it appear- 
ing impoftible for a chifel to cut red granite with fo 
much neatnefs and precifion. The age of Rameses is 
uncertain ; but the generality of modern Chronologers 

fuppofe 
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fuppofe that he was the fame perfon as Sesostrts, and 
reigned at Thebes about i 500 years before the Chrif- 
tian JEra, and about 300 before the Siege of Troy. 
Their dates are however merely conjectural, when 
applied to events of this remote antiquity. The Egyp- 
tian Priefls of the Auguftan Age had a tradition, 
which they pretended to confirm by records, written 
in Hieroglyphics, that their Country had once poflefl 
the dominion of all Asia and ^Ethiopia, which their 
King Ramses, or R ameses. had conquered** Though 
this account may be exaggerated, there can be no 
doubt, from the buildings ftill remaining, but that 
they were once at the head of a great Empire ; for 
all hiftorians agree that they abhorred navigation, 
had no fea-port, and never enjoyed the benefits of 
foreign commerce, without which, Egypt could have 
no means of acquiring a fufficient quantity of jfuper- 
fluous wealth to eredt fuch expen five monuments, 
unlefs from tributary provinces; efpecially if all the 
low er part of it was an uncultivated bog, as Hero- 
dotus, with gre.it appearance of probability, tells us 
it anciently was. Yet Homer, who appears to have 

hi known 
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known all that could be known in his age, and 
tranfmitted to pofterity all he knew, feems to have 
heard nothing of their empire or conquefts. Thefe 
were obliterated and forgotten by the rife of new Em- 
pires ; but the renown of their ancient wealth Bill 
continued, and afforded a familiar object of com- 
parifon, as that of the Mogul does at this day, though 
he is become one of the poorefl Sovereigns in the . 
world. 

But far as thefe Egyptian remains lead us into un- 
known ages, the fymhols they contain appear not to 
have been invented in that country, but to have been 
copied from thofe of fane other people, fill anterior, 
who dwelt on the other fide of the Erytlua. m Ocean. 
One of the moft obvious of them is the hooded Snake, 
which is a reptile peculiar to the fouth-eaflei n parts 
of Asia, but which I found reprefented, with great - 
accuracy, upon the obelife of Rameses, and have 
alfo obferved frequently repeated on the Iliac Tabic, 
and other fymbolical works of the Egyptians. It 
is alfo diftinguifhable among the Sculptures in the 
Sacred Caverns of the Ifland of Elephanta ;* and 

appears 
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appears frequently added, as a chara&eriftic fy mbol, 
to many of the Idols of the modern Hindoos, whofe 
abfurd talcs concerning its meaning are related at 
length by M. Sonne rat ; but they arc not worth 
repeating. Probably we fhould be able to trace the 
connexion through many more infiances, could we 
obtain accurate drawings of the ruins oi Upper 
Egypt. 

By comparing the Columns which the Egyptians 
formed in imitation of the Nclumbo Plant, with 
each other, and obferving their different modes of 
decorating them, we may difeover the origin of that 
order of architecture which the Greeks called Co- 
rinthian, from the place of its fuppofed invention. 
We firft find the plain Bell, or Seed-vefTel, ufed as 
a Capital, without any further alteration than being 
a little expanded at bottom, to give it liability.* In 
the next inflance, the fame Secd-veffel is furrounded 
by the leaves of fomc other Plant ;f which is varied 

M 2 in 
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in different Capitals according to the different* 
meanings intended to be expreffed by thefe additional 
fymbols. 1 he Greeks decorated it in the fame 
manner, with the leaves of the Acanthus, and other 
forts of foliage ; whilft various other fymbols of their 
religion were introduced as ornaments on the en- 
tablature, inftead of being carved upon the walls 
of the cell, or fhafts of the columns. One of thefe, 
which occurs mod frequently, is that which the 
Architctfts call the Honey-fuckle, but which, as 
Sir Joseph Banks (to whom 1 am indebted for all 
that I have faid concerning the Lotus) clearly fhewed 
me, muft be meant for the young fhoots of this 
Plant, viewed horizontally, juft when they have 
burft the Seed-veflel, and are upon the point of fall- 
ing out of it. The ornament is varioufly compofed 
on different buildings ; it being the pra<ftice of the 
Greeks to make vegetable, as well as animal monfters, 
by combining different fymbolical Plants together, 
and blending them into one ; whence they are often 
extremely difficult to be difeovered. But the fpe- 
cimen I have given, is fo ftrongly charatfteriled, that 
it cannot cafily be miftaken.* It appears on many 

Greek 
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Greek medals with the animal fymbols, and per- 
lonified attributes of the Deity ; which firft led me 
to imagine that it was not a mere ornament, but 
had fome myftic meaning, as almoft every decora- 
tion employed upon their facred edifices indifputably 
had. 

The fquare area, over which the Lotus is fpread, 
in the Indian monument before mentioned, was oc- 
cafionally floated with water ; which, by means 
of a forcing machine, was firft thrown in a fpout 
upon the Lin gam . The pouring of water upon the 
facred fymbols, is a mode of worfhip very much 
pra&jfed by the Hindoos, particularly in their de- 
votions to the Bull and the Linpain. Its meaning 
has been already explained, in the inftance of the 
Greek figure of Pan, rcprefented in the a£t of pay- 
ing the fame kind of worfhip to the lymbol of his 
own procreative power.* The areas of the Greek 
temples were, in like manner, in iome inftances, 
floated with water ; of which I fhall foon give an 
example. We alfo find, not unfrcquently, little 

portable 
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portable temples, nearly of the fame form, and 
of Greek workmanship ; the areas of which were 
equally floated by means of a fountain in the mid- 
dle, and which, by the figures in relief that adorn 
the fides, appear evidently to have been dedicated 
to the fame worfhip of Priapus, or the Lingam .* 
The fquare area is likewife imprefled upon many 
ancient Greek medals, fometimes divided into four, 
and fometimes into a greater number of compart- 
ments. -f* Antiquarians have fuppofed this to be 
merely the impreflion of fomething put under the 
coin, to make it receive the ftroke of the die mere 
fteadily ; but, befides that it is very ill adapted to 
this purpofe, we find many coins which appear, 
evidently, to have received the ftroke of the 
hammer (for ftriking with a balance is of late date; 
on the fide marked with this fquare. But what 
puts the queftion . out of all doubt, is, that im- 
preflions of exa&ly the fame kind are found upon 

the 
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the little Talifmans, or myftic paftes, taken out of 
the Egyptian Mummies, which have no impreflion 
whatever on the reverfe.* On a little brafs medal of 
Syracuse, we alfo find the afterifc of the Sun placed 
in the centre of the fquare, in the fame manner as 
the Lin gam is on the Indian monument, f Why 
this quadrangular form was adopted, in preference 
to any other, we have no means of difeovering, 
from any known Greek or Egyptian fculpturcs ; but 
from this little Indian temple, we find that the four 
corners were adapted to four of the fubordinate 
Deities, or perfonified modes of a&ion of the great 
univerfil Generator, reprefented by the iymbol in 
the middle, to which the others are reprefented as 
paying their adorations, with geflures of humility 
and refpe<Et. f 

What is the precife meaning of thefe four fym- 
bolical figures, it is fcarccly pofiible fur us to dif- 

cover, 


* Sec Plate XII. Fig. 2. from one in the Collection of Mr. 
Townley. 
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cover, from the fmall fragments of the myftic learn- 
ing of the ancients, which are now extant. That 
they were however intended as pcrfonified attributes, 
we can have no doubt ; for we arc taught by the 
venerable authority of the Bagvat Geeta y that all the 
fubordinate Deities were fuch, or elfe canonifed Men, 
which thefe figures evidently are not. As for the 
mythological tales now current in India, they 
throw the fiime degree of light upon the fubjedt, 
as Ovid’s Mctamorphofes do on the ancient 1 heology 
of G reece ; that is, juft enough to bewilder and 
perplex thofe who give up their attention to it. 
The ancient Author before cited is deferving of more 
credit; but he has faid very little upon the fym- 
bolical worfhip. His work, ncvcrthelefs, clearly 
proves that its principles were precifely the fame as 
thofe of the Greeks and Egyptians, among whofe 
remains of art or literature, we may, perhaps, find 
fome probable analogies to aid conjedlure. The 
Elephant is, however, a new fymbol in the weft ; 
the Greeks never having feen one of thofe animals 
before the expedition of Alexander,* although the 

ufe 
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life of ivory was familiar among them even in the 
days of Homer. Upon this Indian monument the 
head of the Elephant is placed upon the body of a 
Man with four hands, two of which are held up as 
prepared to ftrike with the inflruments they hold, 
and the other two pointed down as in adoration of 
the Lingam . This figure is called Gonnis and Pol- 
ls a r by the modern Hindoos ; but neither of thefe 
names is to be found in the Geeta , where the Deity 
only fays, that the learned behold him alike in the 
reverend Brahman perfcEled in knowledge , in the 0x y 
a?id in the Elephant. What peculiar attributes the 
Elephant was meant to exprefs, the ancient Writer has 
not told us ; but, as the charadteriftic properties of 
inis animal are ftrength and fagacity, we may con- 
clude that his image was intended to reprefent ideas 
fomewhat fimilar to thofe which the Greeks repre- 
fented by that of Minerva, who was worfhipped as 
the Goddefs of Force and Wifdom, of War and 
Counfel. The Indian Gonnis is indeed male, and 
Minerva female ; but this difference of fexes, how- 
ever important it may be in phyfical, is of very little 
confequence in metaphyfical beings, Minerva being, 
like the other Greek deities, either male, or female, 
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both.* On the Medals of the Ptolemies, under 
whom the Indian fymbols became familiar to the 
Greeks through the commerce of Alexandria, we 
find her repeatedly reprefented with the Flephant’s 
fkin upon her head, inftead of a helmet; and with a 
countenance between male and female, fuch as the 
artift would naturally give her, when he endeavoured 
to blend the Greek and Indian fymbols, and mould 
them into one.-f- Minerva is faid by the Greek 
Mythologies to have been born without a Mother* 
from the head of Jupiter, who was delivered of her 
by the afliftance of Vulcan. This, in plain lan- 
guage, means no more than that fhe was a pure 
emanation of the Divine Mind, operating by means 
of the univerfal agent Fire, and not, like others'" of 
the allegorical perfonages, fprung from any of the 
particular operations of the Deity upon external 
matter. Hence fhe is faid to be next in dignity to 
her Father, and to be endowed with all his attri- 
butes ; J for, as wifdom is the moft exalted quality of 

the 
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the mind, and the Divine Mind the perfe&ion of 
wifdom, all its attributes are the attributes of Wif- 
dom, under whole direction its power is always 
exerted. Strength and Wifdom therefore, when 
confidered as attributes of the Deity, are in fa<ft 
one and the fame. The Greek Minerva is ufually 
reprefented with the fpear uplifted in her hand, in 
the fame manner as the Indian Gonnis holds the 
battle-axe.* Both are given to denote the deftroying 
power equally belonging to Divine Wifdom, as the 
creative or preferving. The ftatuc of Jupitf.r at 
Labranda in Caria held in his hand the battle-axe, 
inftead of thunder ; and on the medals of Tenedos 
and Thyatira, we find it reprefented alone as the 
fymbol of the Deity, in the fame manner* as the 
thunder is upon a great variety of other medals. I am 
the thunderbolt , fays the Deity in the Bag-vat Geeta\f 
and when we find this fuppofed engine of Divine 
vengeance upon the medals, we muft not imagine 
that it is meant for the weapon of the Supreme God, 
but for the fymbol of his deftroying attribute. 

What 

* See Plate XII. Fig. ti. from a medal of Seeeucus I. belonging 
to me. 
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What inflrument the Gonnis holds in his other hand, 
is not eafily afcertaitied, it being a little injured by 
the carriage. In one of thofe pointed downwards 
he holds the Lotus flower, to denote that he has the 
direction of the paflive powers of produ&ion ; and in 
the other, a golden Ring or Difc, which, I fhall foon 
fliew, was the fymbol by which many nations of the 
Eafl: reprefented the Sun. His head is drawn into 
a conical, or pyramidal form, and furrounded by an 
ornament which evidently reprefents Flames ; the 
Indians, as well as the Greeks, looking upon fire as 
the efience of all active power ; whence perpetual 
lamps are kept burning in the Holy of Holies of all 
the great Pagodas in India, as they were anciently in 
the Temple of Jupiter Ammon, and many others 
both Greek and Barbarian and the incarnate God 
in the Bagvat Geeta fays, I am the Fire ref ding in the 
bodies of all things which have life.\ Upon the fore- 
head of the Gonnis is a crefcent reprefenting the 
the Moon, whofe power over the waters of the Ocean 
caufed her to be regarded as the fovereign of the 

great 
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great nutritive Element, and whole mild rays, being 
accompanied by the refrefhing dews, and cooling 
breezes of the night, made her naturally appear to 
the inhabitants of hot countries as the comforter and 
reftorer of the earth. I am the Moon (fays the Deity 
in the Bagvat Geeta) whofe nature it is to give the 
quality of tajle and relift ) , and to cherijh the herbs and 
plants of the field * The light of the Sun, Moon and 
Fire, were however all but one, and equally emana- 
tions of the Supreme Being. Know , fays the Deity 
in the fame ancient dialogue, that the light which pro - 
ccedeth from the Sun , and illuminateth the worlds and 
the light which is in the Moon , and in the Fire, are 
mine. I pervade all things in Nature , and guard 
them with my beams.\ In the figure now under con- 
federation a kind of pre-eminence feems to be given 
to the Moon over the Sun ; proceeding probably from 
the Hindoos not pofTefling the true Solar Syftem, 
which muft however have been known to the people 
from whom they learnt to calculate eclipfes, which 
they flill continue to do, though upon principles not 
underftood by themfelves. They now place the 

earth 
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earth in the centre of the univerfe, as the later Greeks 
did, among whom we alfo find the fame preference 
given to the Lunar fymbol ; Jupitf.r being reprefented, 
on a medal of Aimtiochus VIII. with the Crefcent upon 
his head, and the afterife of the Sun in his hand.* 
In a paflage of the Bagvat Geeta already cited we 
find the Elephant and Bull mentioned together as 
fymbols of the fame kind ; and on a medal of Seleu - 
cus Nicator wc find them united by the horns of 
the one being placed on the head of the other. d* 
The later Greeks ado fometimes employed the Ele- 
phant as the univerfal fymbol of the Deity ; in which 
fenfe he is reprefented on a medal of Antiochus VI. 
bearing the Torch, the emblem of the univtrfal agent 
Fire, in his probofeis, and the Cornucopia, the refult 
of its exertion, in his tail. $ 

On another corner of the little Indian Pagoda, is 
a figure with four heads, all of the fame pointed 

form 
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form as that of the Gonnis. This I take to reprefen t 
Brahma, to whom the Hindoos attribute four 
mouths, and fay that with them he dictated the 
four Beads, or Veads, the myftic volumes of their 
religion.* The four Heads are turned different 
ways, but exactly referable each other. The Beards 
have been painted black, and are fharp and pointed, 
like thole of Goats, which the Greeks gave to Pan, 
and his fubordinate emanations, the Fauns and 
Satyrs. Hence I am inclined to believe, that the 
Braiima of the Indians is the fame as the Pan of 
the Greeks ; that is, the Creative Spirit of the 
Deity transfufed through matter, and ading in the 
four elements reprefented by the four heads. The 
Indians indeed admit of a fifth element, as the 
Greeks did likewife ; but this is never clafled with 
the reft, being of an tether ial, and more exalted 
nature, and belonging peculiarly to the Deity. 
Some call it Heave?i , fojne Lights and fome /Either y . 
fays Plutarch, f The Hindoos now call it Occus , 
by which they feem to mean pure retherial Light 
or Fire. 

This. 
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Thh> mode of reprefenting the allegorical per- 
Ibnages of Religion with many heads and limbs to 
exprefs their various attributes, and extend ve opera- 
tion, is now univerfal in the Eaft,* * * § and feems 
anciently not to have been unknown to the Greeks, 
at lead if we may judge by the epithets ufed by 
Pindar and other early Poets. -f The union of two 
fymbolical heads is common among the fpecimens of 
their art now extant, as may be feen upon the medals 
of Syracuse, Marseilles, and ma\y other cities. 
Upon a gem of this fort in the c .ilcClion of Mr. 
Townley, the fame ideas which are expn.fi.ed on the 
Indian pagoda by the diftin<5t figures Brahma and 
Gonnis, are exprcffed by the united heads of Ammon 
and. Minerva. Ammon, as before obferved, was the 
Pan of the Greeks, and Minerva is here evidently the 
fame as the Gonnis, being reprefented after the 
Indian manner, w T ith the Elephant’s fkin on her 
head, inftead of an helmet. $ Both thcfe heads appear 
feparate upon different medals of the Ptolemies, § 

under 
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under one of whom this gem was probably engraved, 
Alexandria having been for a long time the great 
centre of religions, as well as of trade and fcicnce. 

Next to the figure of Braiim \ on the Pagoda is 
the Cow of Plenty, or the female emblem of the 
generative or nutritive power of the Barth ; and at 
the other corner, next to the Gonnjs, is the figure 
of a Woman with a head of the fame conic or pyra- 
midal form, and upon the front of it a flame of Fire, 
from which hangs a Crefcent.* This feems to be the 
female pe bonification of the Divine Attributes repre- 
fented by the Gonnis or Pollear ; for the Hindoos, 
like the Greeks, worfhip the Deity under both fexes, 
though they do not attempt to unite both in one 
figure. I am the Father and the Mother of the worlds 
fays the incarnate God in the Bagvat Geeta.\ Mmongji 
cattle , adds he in a fubfequent part, I am the Cow 
K am ad hook. I am the prolife Kandarp, the God of 
Love. $ Thefe two fentcnccs, by being placed together, 
fee in to imply fomc relation between this God of Love , 
and the Cow Kamadhook ; and, were we to read the 
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words without pun&uation, as they are in all ancient 
orthography, we fhould think the Author placed the 
God of Love amongft the Cattle ; which he would 
naturally do, if it were the cuftom of his religion to 
reprefent him by an animal fymbol. Among the 
Egyptians, as before obferved, the Cow was the fym- 
bol of Venus, the Goddefs of Love, and paflive gene- 
rative power of Nature. On the capitals of one of 
the temples of Phil.® we ftill find the heads of this 
Goddefs reprefented of a mixed form ; the horns and 
ears of the Cow being joined to the beautiful features 
of a Woman in the prime of life ;* fuch as the Greeks 
attributed to that Venus, whom they worfhipped as 
the Mother of the prolific God of Love, Cupid, who 
was the perfonification of animal defire or concu- 
pifcence, as the Orphic Love, the Father of Gods 
and Men, was of univerfal attratfion. The Greeks, 
who reprefented the Mother under the form of a 
beautiful Woman, naturally reprefented the Son under 
the form of a beautiful Boy ; but a people who 
reprefented the Mother under the form of a Cow, 
would as naturally reprefent the Son under the form 

of 
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of a Calf. This feems to be the cafe with the Hin- 
doos, as well as with the Egyptians ; wherefore 
Kandarp may be very properly placed among the 
Cattle. 

By following this analogy we may come to the 
true meaning of a much-celebrated object of devo- 
tion, recorded by another ancient Writer, of a more 
venerable character. When the Ifraelites grew cla- 
morous on account of the abfence of Moses, and 
called upon Aaron to make them a God to go 
before them, he fet up a golden Calf ; to which the 
people facrificed, and feafted ; and then rofe up (as 
the Tranflator fays) to play : but in the original the 
term is more Ipecific, and means, in its plain direct 
fenfe, that particular fort of play which requires 
the concurrence of both fexes,* and which was 
therefore a very proper conclulion of a facrifice to 
Cupid, though highly difpleafing to the God who had 
brought them out of Egypt. The Egyptian Mytho- 
logifts, who appear to have invented this fecondary 
Deity of Love, were probably the inventors likewife 
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of a fecondary Priapus, who was the perfonification 
of that particular generative faculty, which fprings 
from animal defire, as the primary Priapus was of the 
great generative principle of the Univerfe. Hence, in 
the allegories of the Poets, this Deity is faid to be a fon 
of Bacchus and Venus ; that is, the refultof the active 
and pafiive generative powers of Nature, The fiory of 
his being the fon of a Grecian Conqueror, and born at> 
Lampsacus, feems to be a corruption of this allegory. 

Of all the nations of antiquity the Perfians were 
the moft fimple and direct in the worfhip of the 
Creator. They were the Puritans of the Heathen 
World, and not only rejected all images of God or 
his Agents, but alfo temples and altars, according 
to Herodotus,* whofe authority I prefer to any 
other, becaufe he had an opportunity of converfing 
with them before they had adopted any foreign fuper- 
ftitiom.'f* As they worfhipped the aetherial Fire 
without any medium of perfonification or allegory, 

they 
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they thought it unworthy of the dignity of the God, 
to be reprefented by any definite form, or circum- 
fcribed to any particular place. The Univerfe was 
his temple, and the all-pervading element of Fire his 
only fvmbol. The Greeks appear originally to have 
held fimilar opinions ; for they were long without 
flatues;* and Pausanias fpeaks of a Temple at Sic yon, 
buiit by ADRASTUSj-f who lived an age before the 
Trojan war; which confifted of columns only, without 
wall or roof, like the Celtic temples of our Northern 
Anceftors, or the Pyrastheia of the Perfians, which 
were circles of ftones, in the centre of which was 
kindled the facred Fire,J the fymbol of the God. 
Homer frequently fpeaks of places of worfhip confift- 
ing of an area and altar only, (rtftmr «) which were 
probably inclofures like thefe of the Perfians, with an 
altar in the centre. The temples dedicated to the 
Creator Bacchus, which the Greek Archite&s caled 
hypccthral , feem to have been anciently of the fame 
kind ; whence probably came the title «f««wos (fur- 
rounded 
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rounded with columns ) attributed to that God in 
the Orphic Litanies.* * * § The remains of one of thefe 
are ftill extant at Puzzuoli near Naples, which the 
inhabitants call the Temple of Serapis : but the orna- 
ments of Grapes, Vales, &c. found among the ruins, 
prove it to have been of^ACCHUs. Serapis was indeed 
the lame Deity worlhipped under another form, being 
equally a perfonification of the Sun.-f* The archi- 
tecture is of the Roman times ; but the ground plan 
is probably that of a very ancient one, which this was 
made to replace ; for it exactly refembles that of a 
Celtic temple in Zeeland, publilhed in Stukeley’s 
Itinerary.% The ranges of fquare buildings which 
inclofe it are not properly parts of the temple, but 
apartments of the Priefts, places for victims and facred 
utenlils ; and chapels dedicated to fubordinate Deities 
introduced by a more complicated and corrupt wor- 
Ihip, and probably unknown to the founders of the ori- 
ginal edifice. § The portico, which runs parallel with 
thefe buildings, || inclofed the 'Temenos^ or area ot 

facred 
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facred ground, which in the Pyr&theia of the Per- 
(ians was circular, but is here quadrangular, as in 
the Celtic Temple in Zeeland, and the Indian Pa- 
goda before defcribed. IjtfMMfcntre was the Holy 
of Holies, the Seat of the^BBHPilifting of a circle 
of columns raifed upon a bafement, without roof or 
walls, in the middle of which was probably the facred 
Fire, or fome other fymbol of the Deity.* The 
fquare area in which it flood, was funk below the 
natural level of the ground,^ and, like that of the 
little Indian Pagoda, appears to have been occa- 
fionally floated with water, the drains and conduits 
being ftill to be feen,J as alfo feveral fragments of 
fculpture reprefenting waves, ferpents, and various 
aquatic animals, which once adorned the bafement. § 
The Bacchu s irigMOVlQt; here worfhipped, was, as we 
learn from the Orphic Hymn above cited, the Sun 
in his character of Extinguifher of the Fires which 
once pervaded the Earth. This he was fuppofed to 

have 


* See Plate XIII. Fig. i. a, and Fig. 2. c. 
f See Plate XIII. Fig. 1. b — &. 

$ See Plate XIII. Fig. 1. c — c. 

% See Plate XIV, Fig. 2. 
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have done by exhaling the waters of the Ocean, and 
fcattering them over the land, which was thus fup- 
pofed to have acquired its proper temperature and 
fertility. For this Sacred Fire, the efien- 

tial image of the d^^^^Mfurrounded by the element 


which was principal lyemployed in giving effetft to 
the beneficial exertions of his great attribute. 


; hefe Orphic Temples were, without doubt, em- 
blems or that fundamental principle ot the myftie 
faith of the Ancients, the Solar Syftem ; Fire, the 
eflence of the Deity, occupying the place of the 
Sun, and the columns furrounding it as the fubor- 
dinate parts of the Univerfe. Remains of the wor- 
fhip of Fire continued amqng the Greeks even to the 
laft, as appears from the Sacred Fires kept in the 
interior apartment, or Holy of Holies, of almoft all 
their temples, and places of worfhip : and, though 
the Ammonian Platonics, the laft profeflbrs of the 
ancient religion, endeavoured to conceive fomething 
beyond the reach of fen fe and perception, as the 
eflence of their Supreme God ; yet, when they wanted 
to illuftrate and explain the modes of adlion of this 
metaphyfical Abftradtion, who was more fubtile than 

Intelligence 
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Intelligence itfelf, they do it by images and compa- 
nions of Light and Fire.* 

From a paffage of Hf.cat^eus, preferved by Diodo- 
rus Siculus, I think it is evident that Stonehenge, 
and all the other monuments of the fame kind found 
in the North, belonged to the fame religion, which 
appears, at fome remote period, to have prevailed 
ovej the whole Northern Hemifphere. According to 
that ancient Hiftorian, the Hyperboreans inhabited a?i 
JJlajid beyond Gaul, as large as Sicily, in which 
Apollo was worjhipped in a circular Temple co?tjidera - 
ble for its f ze and riches. f Apollo, we know, in the 
language of the Greeks of that age, can mean no other 
than the Sun, which, according to Caesar, was wor- 
fhipped by the Germans, when they knew of no 
other Deities except Fire and the Moon 4 The I Hand 
I think can be no other than Britain, which at that 
time was only known to the Greeks by the vague 

P reports 


* See Proclus in tfbeol. Platon. Lib. I. c. 19. 

-j- Naov cJtioXoyov, avxSnpciiTi 7ro?roi; x£*cr i urif*tvcv, Tw 

Diod. Sic. Lib. II. 

% Ds B. Gal. Lib. VI. 
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reports of Phoenician Mariners, fo uncertain and ob~ 
fcure, that Herodotus, the moft inquiAtive and 
credulous of Hiftorians, doubts of its exiftence.* The 
circular Temple of the Sun being noticed in fuch 
flight and imperfedl accounts, proves that it muft have 
been fomething Angular and important ; for, if it 
had been an inconflderable ftru&ure, it would not 
have been mentioned at all ; and, if there had been 
many fuch in the country, the Hiftorian would not 
have employed the Angular number. Stonhenge has* 
certainly been a circular Temple, nearly the fame as 
that already defcribed of the Bacchus TTtgLiUOVlOf 2.C 
Puzzuoli, except that in the latter the nice execution, 
and beautiful fymmetry of the parts, are in every 
refpedt the reverfe of the rude but majeftic Amplicity 
cf the former ; in the original deflgn they differ but 
in the form of the Area.'f* It may therefore be rea- 


* Lib. III. c. 15. 

t See Plate XIII. Fig. 1 and 3. I have preferred Webb’s Plan of 
Stonehenge to Stukeley’s and Smith’s, after comparing each with the 
ruins now exifting. They differ materially only in the Cell, which 
Webb fuppofes to have been a Hexagon, and Stukeley a Section of an 
Ellipfis. The pofition of the Altar is merely conjectural wherefore I 

have 
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fonably fuppofedi that we have hill the ruins of the 
identical Temple defcribed by Hecat^eus, who, 
being an Afiatic Greek, might have received his 
information from fome Phoenician Merchant, who 
had vilited the interior parts of Britain when trading 
there for Tin. Macrobius mentions a Temple of 
the fame kind and form upon Mount Zilmissus in 
Thrace, dedicated to the Sun under the title of Bac- 
chus Sebazius.* The large Obelifcs of ftone found 
in many parts of the North, fuch as thofe at Rud- 
sTONRjd' and near Burroughbridge in Yorkshire, ;[ 
belong to the fame religion ; obelifcs being, as Pliny 
obferves, facred to the Sun, whofe rays they reprefentcd 
both by their form and name.§ An ancient Medal 
of Apollonia in Illyria, belonging to the Mufeum 
of the late Dr. Hunter, has the head of Apollo 

P 2 crowned 


have omitted it*; and I much doubt whether either be right in their 
Plans of the Cell, which feems, as in other Druidical Temples, to have 
been meant for a Circle, but ineorreftly -executed. 

* Sat . Lab. I. c. tS. 

f Archcfologm , Vol.V. 

£ Now called the Doit’s Airowc. Sec Stum lev’s Itui . Vcl. I 
Tab. 90. 

^ Hi ft . Nat . Lib. xxxvi. See. 14. 
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crowned with Laurel on one fide, and on the other 
an Obelifc terminating in a crofs, the leaft explicit 
reprefen tation of the Male Organs of Generation.* 
This has exactly the appearance of one of thofe 
croffes, which were ere6led in church-yards and crofs 
roads for the adoration of devout perfons, when devo- 
tion was more prevalent than at prefent. Many of 

thefc were undoubtedly erected before the eftablifh- 

✓ 

ment of Chriftianity, and converted, together with, 
their Worfhippcrs, to the true Faith. Anciently they 
reprefented the generative power of Light, the 
eflence of God ; jor God is Lights and never but in 
unapproached Light dwelt from Eternity , fays Mil- 
ton, who in this, as well as many other inftances, has 
followed the Ammonian Platonics, who were both 
the reftorers and corrupters of the ancient theology. 
They reftored it from the mafs of poetical mytho- 
logy, under which it was buried, but refined and 
fublimated it with abftradt metaphyfics, which foared 
as far above human reafon as the poetical mythology 
funk below it. From the ancient Solar Obelifcs came 
the Spires and Pinnacles with which our Churches 

are 


t Plate IX. Fig. u. and Nummi Pop, & Urb. Tab.X. Fig. 7.. 
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ftill decorated, To many ages after their myflic mean- 
ing has been forgotten. Happily for the beauty of 
thefe edifices, it was forgotten ; otherwife the Re- 
formers of the laft century would have deftroyed 
them, as they did the Crofles and Images ; for they 
might with equal propriety have been pronounced 
heathenifh and prophane. 

As the Obelifc was the fymbol of Light, fo was 
the Pyramid of Fire, deemed to be eflentially the 
fame. The Egyptians, among whom thefe forms 
are the mofl frequent, held that there were two 
oppofite powers in the world, perpetually a&ing con- 
trary to each other ; the one creating, and the other 
deftroying : the former they called Osiris, and the 
latter Typiion.* By the contention of thefe two, 
that mixture of good and evil, which, according to 
fome verfes of Euripides quoted by Plutarch , ■f 
conftitutcd the harmony of the world, was fuppofed 
to be produced. This opinion of the neceflary mix- 
ture of good and evil was, according to Plutarch, 
of 


* Plutarch, de If. & Of. 
t De If. & Of. p. 455. Ed, ReiikiL 
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of immemorial antiquity, derived from the o. 
Theologifts and Legiflators, not only in traditions 
and reports, but in myfteries and facrifices, both 
Greek and Barbarian.* Fire was the efficient prin- 
ciple of both, and, according to fome of the Egyp- 
tians, that aethcrial Fire which concentred in the 
Sun. This cfpinion Plutarch controverts, faying 
that Typhon, the evil or deftroying power, was a 
terreftrial or material Fire, efientially different from 
the jetherial. But Plutarch here argues from his own 
prejudices, rather than from the evidence of the cafe ; 
for he believed in an original evil Principle coeternal 
"with the good, and adting in perpetual oppofition to 
it; an error into which men have been led by form- 
ing falle notions of good and evil, and confidering 
them as felf-exifting inherent properties, inftead of 
accidental modifications, variable with every circum- 
flance with which caufes and events are connected. 
This error, though adopted by individuals, never 
formed a part either of the Theology or Mythology 
of Greece. Homer, in the beautiful allegory of the 
two Calks, makes Jupiter, the Supreme God, the 

diflributor 


%DeIJ.& Of. Ed. Reifkii. 
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$$Wtmtor of both good and evil.* The name of 
Jupiter, was originally one of the titles or epithets 

of the Sun, fignifying, according to its etymology, 
aweful or terrible + ; in which fenfe it is ufed in the 
Orphic Litanies.:}: Pan, the Univerfal Subftance, is 
called the Horned Jupiter (Zm o *e f «<rr« f ) j and in an 
Orphic fragment preferved by Macrobius§ the names 
of Jupiter and Bacchus appear to be only titles of 
the all -creating power of the Sun. 

cant) 


In another fragment preferved by the fame Author, ||’ 
the name of Pluto, Aih; } is ufed as a title of the fame 
Deity ; who appears therefore to have prefided over 
the dead as well as over the living, and to have been 
the Lord of deftru&ion as well as creation and pre- 
fervation. We accordingly find that in one of the 
Orphic Litanies now extant he is expreflly called the 
Giver of Life, and the Deftroyer.f 


The 


* II. a. V. 527. 

Da mm. Lex. Etymol. 
J Hymn. X. v. 13. 


§ Sat. Lib. I. c. 23 
|| Sat. Lib. I. c. 8. 
Hymn, lxxii. Ed, Gefn. 
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The Egyptians reprefented Typhon, the deitid. 
Power, under the figure of the Hippopotamus or Ri- 
ver-Horfe, the moil fierce and deftrudtive animal they 
knew •,* and the Chorus in the Bacchce of Euripides 
invoke their infpircr Bacchus to appear under the 
form of a Bull, a many-hcaded Serpent, or flaming 
Lion i'f* which fhews that the moil bloody and de- 
flructive, as well as the moll ufeful of animals, was 
eiv- ployed by the Greeks to reprelent lome perfonified 
attribute of the God. M. D’Hancarville has alfo 
obferved, that the Lion is frequently employed by the 
ancient Artifts as a fymbol of the Sun ; + and I am 
inclined to believe, that it was to exprefs thk, deftroy- 
ing Power, no lefs requifite to preferve rbj harmony 
of the Univerfe than the generating. In moil of the 
monuments of ancient art, where the Lion is repre- 
fented, he appears with expreflions of rage and vio- 
lence, and often in the adt of killing and devouring 
fome other animal. On an ancient Sarcophagus found 
in Sicily he is reprefented devouring a Horfc,§ and 

on 


* Plutarch, de JJ . & Of . j* V. ioi 5. 

% Recberckes Jur les Arts. See alfo Macrob. Sat. I. c. 21 . 
§ Houel, Voyage de la Sidle. Plate xxxvi. 
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Medals of Velia in Italy, devouring a Deer,* 
the former, as facred to Neptune, reprefented the 
Sea; and the latter, as facred to Diana, the produce 
of the Earth ; for Diana was the fertility of the 
Earth perfonified, and therefore is faid to have re- 
ceived her Nymphs or productive Minifters from the 
Ocean, the fource of fecundity. -f The Lion therefore, 
in the former inftance, appears as a fymbol of the Sun 
exhaling the waters ; and in the latter, as withering 
and putrifying the produce of the Earth. On the 
Frieze of the Temple of Apollo Didymasus, near 
Miletus, are Monfters compofed of the mixt forms 
of the Goat and Lion, refting their fore feet upon the 
Lyre of the God, which ftands between them.§ The 
Goat, as I have already fhewn, reprefented the crea- 
tive Attribute, and the Lyre, Harmony and Order ; 
therefore, if we admit that the Lion reprefented the 
deftroying Attribute, this compolition will (ignify, 
in the fymbolical language of fculpture, the har- 
mony 


* PlateIX* Fig. 2. engraved froni one belonging to ire. 
f Callimach. Hymn, ad Diau. V. 13. Gemtor Nymphamm O rearm 
Catullus in Gcll. V. 84. 

| Ionian Antiquities, Vol. I. c. 3. Plate IX. 
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mony and order of the Univerfe preferved by ttr! 
regular and periodical operations of the creative and 
deftruCtive Powers. This is a notion to which men 
would be naturally led by obferving the common order 
and progrefiion of things. The fame heat of the Sun, 
which fcorched and withered the grafs in fummer, 
ripened the fruits in autumn, and cloathed the Earth 
with verdure in the fpring. In one feafon it dried up 
the waters from the Earth, and in another returned 
them in rain. It caufed fermentation and putrefa&ion, 
which deftroy one generation of plants and animals, 
and produce another in conftant and regular fuccefiion. 
This contention between the powers of Creation and 
DeftruCtion is reprefented on an ancient Medal of 
Acanthus, in the Mufeum of the late Dr. Hunter, 
by a combat between the Bull and Lion.* The Bull- 
alone is reprefented on other medals in exadtly the 
fame attitude and gefture as when fighting with the 
Lion ;+ whence I conclude that the Lion is there 
underftood. On the medals of Celenderis the 

Goat 


* Plate IX. Fig. i. & Numtni vet. Pop. & JJrb. Table I. Fig. 1 6. 
t Plate IX. Fig. 9. from one of Aspendus in the fame Colle&ion. 
See Nummi Vet. Pop . & Urb, Tab, VIII. Fig. 20. 
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it appears inftead of the Bull in exa£tiy the fame 
attitude of ftruggle and contention, but without the 
Lion ;* and in a curious one of very ancient but 
excellent workmanfhip, belonging to me, the Ivy of 
Bacchus is placed over the back of the Goat, to 
denote the power which he rep refen ts. f 

The mutual operation, which was the refult of 
this contention, was fignificd, in the Mythological 
tales of the Poets, by the Loves of Mars and Venus, 
the one the a<5tive power of Deftrudlion, and the 
other the paffive power of Generation. From their 
union is laid to have fprung the Goddefs Harmony , 
who was the phyfical order of the Univerfe perfoni- 
fied. The fable of Ceres and Proserpine is the 
fame allegory inverted ; Ceres being the prolific 
power of the Earth perfonified, and hence called by 
the Greeks Mother Earth , (r* or The Latin 

name Ceres alfo fignifying Ea?'th> the Roman C 
being the fame originally both in figure and power 
as the Greek r, + . which Homer often ufes as a mere 

2 guttural 


* Nronmi Vet . Pop. & Urb. Tab. XVI. Fig. 13. 
f Pla^e IX. Fig. 10. 

£ See S. C. Marcian. and the Medals of Gela and Agricentum. 



guttural afpirate, and adds it arbitrarily to his wo 
to make them more folemn and fonorous.* The 
guttural afpirates and hiding terminations more par- 
ticularly belonged to the JEolic dialect, from which 
the Latin was derived ; wherefore we need not won- 
der, that the fame word, which by the Dorians and 
Ionians was written E f * and e ?£> fhould by the iEolians 
be written r £f£i r or Ceres, the Greeks always accom- 
modating their orthography to their pronunciation. 
In an ancient Bronze at Strawberry-Hill this God- 
defs is reprefented fitting, with a Cup in one hand, 
and various forts of Fruits in the other ; and the Bull, 
the emblem of the power of the Creator, in her lap.-f- 
This compofition fhews the fructification of the Earth 
by the defcent of the creative Spirit in the fame man- 
ner as defcribed by Virgil. 


Vere tument terrac, & genitalia femina pofcunt ■, 

Turn Pater omnipotens fcecundis imbribus a;ther 
Conjugis in gremium lasts; defcendit, & omnes 
Magnus alit, magno commixtus corpore, foetus.^; 

iEther and Water are here introduced by the Poet 
as the two prolific elements, which fertilize the 

Earth,- 


* As in the word ffuSWor, ufually written by him 
f See Plate VIII. Fig. i. 

X Gecrgk. Lib. II. V. 324. 
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Sth, according to the ancient Syftem of the Orphic 
Philofophy, upon which the Myftic Theology was 
founded. Proserpine, or the Daughter of 

Ceres, was, as her Greek name indicates, the God- 
defs of Deftrudion, in which character fhe is invoked 
by Althaea in the ninth Iliad : but neverthelefs we 
often find her on the Greek medals crowned with 
Ears of Corn, as being the Goddefs of Fertility as 
well as Deftrudion.*' She is, in fad:, a per/onifi -=• 
cation of • the Heat or Fire that pervades the Earth, 
which is at once the caufc and efied of fertility and 
deftrudion, for it is at once the caufe and efied of fer- 
mentation, from which both proceed. TJicLibitina, 
or Goddefs of Death, of the Romans, was the lame as 
the Persiphoneia ol the Greeks ; and yet, as Plu- 
tarch obferves, the moil learned of that people 
alio wed her to be the fame as Venus, the Goddefs of 
Generation. -}- 

In the Gallery at Florence is a colofial image of 
the Organ of Generation, mounted on the back parts 

of 


* Plate IV. Fig. 5. from a Medal of Agathocles, belonging to 
me. The fame head is upon many others, of Syracuse, Metapon,- 

TUM, &C. 


+ In Numa, 
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of a Lion, and hung round with various animals. ' ^ 
this is reprefented the co-operation of the creating 
and deftroying Powers, which are both blended and 
united in one figure, becaufe both are derived from 
one caufe. The animals hung round fhew likewife, 
that both act to the fame purpofe, that of replenifh- 
ing the Earth, and peopling it with Hill riling gene- 
rations of fenfitive beings. The Chimcera of Homer, 
of which the Commentators have given fo many 
whimfical interpretations, was a fy mbol of the fame 
kind, which the Poet, probably, having feen in 
Asia, and not knowing its meaning, (which was only 
revealed to the Initiated) fuppofed to be a monfler, 
that had once infefted the country. He defcribes 
it as compofed of the forms of the Goaty the Liony 
and the Serpcj2t\ and breathing Fire from its mouth.* 
Thefe are the fymbols of the Creator , the Dejiroyer , 
and the Prejerver } united and animated by Ftre 9 
the divine e Hence of all 'Three . T On a Gem, pub- 
lifhed in the Memoirs of the Academy of Cortona,^ 

this 


* II £. V. 22,3. 

| For the natural properties attributed by the Ancients to Fire, fee 
Plutarch, in Camillo , Plin. Hifl. Nat. Lib. xxxvi. c. 68. 

£ Vol. IV. p. 32. See alfo Plate V. Fig. 4. copied from it. 
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Pinion of the deflroying and preferving Attributes 
is reprefented by the united forms of the Lion and 
Serpent crowned with rays, the emblems of the caufe 
from which both proceed. This compofition forms 
the Chnoubis of the Egyptians. 

Bacchus is frequently reprefented by the ancient 
Artifls, accompanied by Tigers, which appear, in 
fome inftances, devouring Cluflers of Grapes, the 
fruit peculiarly confecrated to the God, and in others 
drinking the Liquor preffed from them. The Author 
of the Recherches fur les Arts has in this inftance fol- 
lowed the common accounts of the Mythologies, and 
aflerted that Tigers are really fond of grapes f which 
is fo far from being true, that they are incapable of 
feeding upon them, or upon any fruit whatever, being 
both externally and internally formed to feed upon 
flefli only, and to procure their food by deflroying 
other animals. Hence I am perfuaded, that in the 
ancient fymbols, Tigers, as well as Lions, reprefent 
the deflroying power of the God. Sometimes his Cha- 
riot appears drawn by them ; and then they reprefent 

the 


* Liv. I. c. 3. 
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the powers of DeftruCtion preceding the power 
Generation, and extending their operation, as putre- 
faction prjceeds, and increafes vegetation. On a 
Medal of Maronea, publiftied by Gesner,* * * § a Goat 
is coupled with the Tiger in drawing his Chariot ; by 
which compofition the Artift has fhe wn the general 
■aSlive power of the Deity, condu&ed by his two great 
attributes of Creation and DeftruCtion. On the Cho- 
ragic monument of Lysi-crates at Athens, Bacchus 
is reprefentcd feeding a Tiger ; which Ihews the 
aCtive power of Generation, feeding and cherifhing the 
active power of DeftruCtion. f On a beautiful Cameo 
in the collection of the Duke of Marlborough, the 
Tiger is fucking the bread of a Nymph ; which repre- 
fents the fame power of DeftruCtion, nourifhed by the 
paflive power of Generation. % In the Mufeum of 
Charles Townley, Efq*, is a groupe, in marble, of 
.three figures ;§ the middle one of which grows out of 

a Vine, 


* Tab. XLIII. Fig. 26. 

t Stuart’s Athens , Vol. I. c. 4. Plate X. 

j; See Plate XVIII. engraved merely to Ihevr the conipofition, it not 
being permitted to make an exad drawing of it. 

§ See Plate XUI. 
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Vine, in a human form, with leaves and clutters of 
grapes Ipringing out of its body. On one fide is the 
Bacchus Aptw, or Creator of both fexes, known by the 
effeminate mold of his limbs and countenance ; and on 
the other, a Tiger, leaping up, and devouring the 
grapes which fpring from the body of the perfonified 
Vine, the hands of which are employed in receiving 
another clufterfiom the Bacchus. T his compofition 
reprefents the Vine between the creating and deftroy- 
ing attributes of God ; the one giving it fruit, and the 
other devouring it when given. The Tiger has a gar- 
land of Ivy round his neck, to {hew that the deftroyer 
was co-eflentiai with the Creator, of whom Ivy, as well 
as all other Ever-greens, was an emblem reprefenting 
his perpetual youth and viridity.* 

The mutual and alternate operation of the two 
* great attributes of Creation and Deftrudtion, was not 
confined by the ancients to plants and animals, and 
fuch tranfitory productions, but extended to the uni- 
verfe itfelf. Fire being the eflential caule of both, 
they believed that the conflagration and renovation 

R of 


Strabo, Libt XV. p. 712, 
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of the world were periodical and regular, proceeding 
from each other by the laws of its own conftitution, 
implanted in it by the Creator, who was alfo the 
Deftroyer and Renovator ;* for, as Plato fays, all 
things arife from one, and into one are all things 
refolved.+ It mull be obferved, that, when the an- 
cients fpeak of creation and deftrudlion, they mean 
only formation and difiolution ; it being univerfally 
allowed, through all fyftems of religion, or fedts of 
philofophy, that nothing could come from nothings and 
that no power whatever could annihilate that which really 
exijled . The bold and magnificent idea of a crea- 
tion from nothing was referved for the more vigo- 
rous faith, and more enlightened minds, of the mo- 
derns, % who need feek no authority to confirm their 
belief \ for, as that which is felf-evident admits of 

no 


* Brucker, Hiji. Crit. Philo/. Yol. I. part ii. lib. i. Plutarch, de 
Placit. Philo/. Lib. II. c. 18. Lucretius, Lib. V. ver. 92. Cic. 
de Nat. Deor. Lib. II. 

t E £ T* ™»r# •ytvto-9-ctif xxi ti; r oZvrov otvotXverSxt in Ph^ED. The 
fame Dogma is {till more plainly inculcated fi the ancient Indian Author 
before cited, fee Bagvat Geeta , Left. ix. 

t The word in Gene/is upon which it is founded, conveyed no fuch 
fenfe to the ancients j for the Seventy tranflated it itooio-e, which fignifie* 
formed, or fajhioned. 
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pfdof, fo that which is in itfelf impoftlble admits 
of no refutation. 


The fable of the Serpent Pytho being deftroyed 
by Apollo, probably arofe from an emblematical 
compofition, in which that God was reprefented as 
the deftroyer of Life, of which the Serpent was a 


lymbol. 


Pliny mentions a ftatue of him by Praxi- 


teles, which was much celebrated in his time, 


called ixvfexTcov (the Lizard-killer* ) The Lizard, being 
fuppofi d to live upon the dews and moifture of the 
earth, is employed as the fymbol of Humidity in 
general ; fo that the God deftroying it, ftgnifies the 
fame as the Lion devouring the Horle. The title 
Apollo, I am inclined to believe, meant originally 
the Deftroyer, as well as the Deliverer ; for, as the 
ancients fuppofed deftrudtion to be merely diflo- 
lution, the power which delivered the particles of 
matter from the bonds of attra<ftion, and broke 


the tiarpov trefifyiS-n was in fa<51 the Deftroyer. f It 
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* Hiji. Nat. Lib. xxxtv. c. 8. Many copies of it are dill extant. 
Winkelman has publilhcd one from a bronze of Cardinal Albani’s. 
Monum . Antichi tnediti , PI. XL.. 

j- The verb aum, from which Apollo is derived, fignifics in Homer 
both to free , and to diflolve or deftroy. 11 . ver. 20. II. /, ver. 25. 
Macrobius derives the title from «»roAAu/*», to deftroy ; but this word 
is derived from Auw. Sat. Lib. I. c. 17. 
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is, probably, for this reafon, that fudden dcata, 
plagues, and epidemic difeafes, are faid by the PoetS' 
to be fent by this God ; who is, at the fame time, 
defcribed as the Author of Medicine, and all the arts 
employed to preferve life. Thefe attributes are not 
joined merely becaufe the deftroyer and preferver 
were effentially the fame ; but becaufe difeafe necef- 
farily precedes cure, and is the caufe of its being in- 
vented. The God of Health is faid to be his fon r 
becaufe the health and vigour of one being are fup- 
ported by the decay and diffolution of others which 
are appropriated to its nourifhment. The Bow and 
Arrows are given to him as fymbols of his charaCte- 
riftic attributes, as they are to Diana, who was the 
female perfonification of the deflruCtive, as well 
as the productive and preferving powers. Diana is 
hence called the triple Hecate, and reprefented by 
three female bodies joined together. Her attributes 
were however worshipped feparately ; and fome na- 
tions revered her under one character, and others 
under another. Diana of Ephesus was the pro- 
ductive and nutritive Power, as the many Breafts and 
other fymbols on her ftatues imply ;* whilft BglpCOy 

the 


* Hieron. Comment, in Paul, Epiji, ad E$beJ, 
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sS The T auric or Scythic Diana, appears to have been the 
deftrudtive, and therefore was appeafed with human 
facrifices, and other bloody rites.* * * § She is repre- 
fented fometimes {landing on the back of a Bull,f 
and fometimes in a Chariot drawn by Bulls whence 
{he is called by the Poets and Bo«i> || Both 

compolitions {hew the paflive power of Nature, whe- 
ther creative or deftrudtive, fuftained and guided by 
the general adtive power of the Creator, of which 
the Sun was the centre, and the Bull the iymbol. 

It was obferved by the ancients, that the deftruc- 

tive power of the Sun was exerted moil by day, and 

the creative by night : for it was in the former feafon 

that he dried up the waters, withered the herbs, and 

produced difeafe and putrefadlion ; and in the latter, 

that he returned the exhalations in dews, tempered 

...:a 


* Pausan. Lib. III. c. 16. 

j* See a medal of Augustus, publilhed by Spanheim. Not. in. 
Callim. Hymn, ad Dian. Ver. 1 13. 

J Plate VI. from a bronze in the Mtifeum of C. Townley, Efq. 

§ Sophoclis Hjax > Ver. 172. 

H Nonni Dionys. Lib. I. the title TxvpoiroXo; was fometimes giveiv 
to Apollo* Eustath, Sobol, in Dionys. ve^n-ymr, Ver. 609. 
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with the genial heat which he had transfufed into the ~ 
atmofphere, to reftore and replenifh the wafte of 
the day. Hence, when they perfonified the attri- 
butes, they revered the one as the diurnal , and the 
other as the noElurnal Sun, and in their myftic wor- 
fhip, as Macrobjus fays,* called the former Apoli.o, 
and the latter Dionysius or Bacchus. The mytholo- 
gical perfonages of Castor and Pollux, who lived 
and died alternately, were allegories of the fame 
dogma ; hence the two Aflerifcs, by which they are 
diftinguifhed on the medals of Locri, Argos, and 
-other Cities. 

The Paeans, or war-fongs, which the Greeks 
chanted at the onfet of their battles, f were originally 
fung to Apollo, X who was called P^on ; and Ma- 
crobius tells us,§ that in Spain, the Sun was wor- 
Ihipped as Mars, the God of War and Deftru&ion, 
whofe ftatue they adorned with Rays, like that of 
the Greek Apollo. On a Celtiberian or Runic me- 
dal found in Spain, of barbarous workmanfhip, is 

a head 


* Sat. Lib. i. c. 18. 
| Thucvd. Lib. VII. 


J Homer. II. «. V. 472. 
§ Sat. Lib. I. c. 19. 
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a Head furrounded by Obelifcs or Rays, which I take 
to be of this Deity.* * * § The hairs appear ered:, to 
imitate flames, as they do on many of the Greek 
medals ; and on the reverfe is a bearded head, with 
a fort of pyramidal cap on, exa&Iy relembling that 
by which the Romans conferred freedom on their 
flaves, and which was therefore called the Cap of 
Liberty.^ On other Celtiberian medals is a figure 
on horfeback, carrying a fpear in his hand, and having 
the fame fort of cap on his head, with the word 
He lm an written under him,J in chara&ers which 
are fomething between the old Runic, and Pelafgian ; 
but fo near to the latter, that they are eafily under- 
ftood.§ This figure feems to be of the fame perfon 

as 


* Plate IX. Fig. 12. engraved from one belonging to me. I have 
fince been confirmed in this conjecture by obferving the characters of 
Mars and Apollo mixt on Greek coins. On a Mamertine one belong- 
ing to me is a head with the youthful features and Laurel Crown of 
Apollo ; but the hair is fiiort, and the infcription on the exergue denotes 
it to be Mars. See Plate XIV. Fig. 3. 

-J- It may be feen with the Dagger on the medals of Brutus. 

\ See Plate IX. Fig. 6. from one belonging to me. 

§ The firft is a mixture of the Runic Hagle and Greek H. The 
fecond is the Runic Laugur> which is alfo the old Greek A, as it appears 
on the Vafe of the Calydonian Boar in the British Museum. The 
other three differ little from the common Greek. 
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as is represented by the head with the cap on the 
preceding Medal, who can be no other than the Angel 
or Minifter of the Deity of Death, as the name 
implies; for Hela, or Hel, was, among the Northern 
nations, the Goddcfs of Death,* in the fame manner 
as Persiphoneia or Brimo was among the Greeks. 
The fame figure appears on many ancient Britilh. 
medals, and a lfo on thofe of feveral Greek Cities, 
particularly thole of Gela, which have the Taurine 
Bacchus or Creator on the reverfe.-f The head 
which I have fuppofed to be the Celtiberian Mars, 
or deftru&ive power of the diurnal Sun, is beardlefs 
like the Apollo of the Greeks, and, as far as can 
be difcovered in fuch barbarous fculpture, has the 
fame Androgynous features 4 We may therefore 
reafonably fuppofe, that, like the Greeks, the Cel- 
tiberians perfonified the deftrudtive attribute under 
the different genders, accordingly as they applied it 
to the Sun, or fubordinate elements ; and then united 

them. 


* Edda, Fab. xvi. D’Hakcarville, Rechercbes Jur les Arts , 
Liv. II. c. 1. 

f See Plate IX. Fig. 8 . from one belonging to me. 

X See Plate IX. Fig. 12. 
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them, to fignify that both were effentially the fame. 
The Helm an therefore, who was the fame as the 
MoioarynTY,; or A icutrug of the Greeks, may with equal pro- 
priety be called the Minifter of bothy or either . The 
Spear in his hand is not to be coniidered merely as 
the implement of Deftru&ion, but as the fy mbol of 
Power and Command, which it was in Greece and 
Italy, as well as all over the North. Hence «&!»«* ty, 
was to govern ,* and venire fub hajla , — to be fold as a 
fave. The ancient Celtes and Scythians paid divine 
honours to the Sword, the Battle-axe, and the Spear ; 
the firft of which was the fymbol by which they 
reprefented the Supreme God : hence to fwear by 
the Edge of the Sword was the moft facred and invio- 
lable of oaths. -f Euripides alludes to this ancient 
religion when he calls a fword o f >u«v ; and ^Eschylus 
fhewifci clearly, that it once prevailed in Greece, 
when he makes the Heroes of the Thebaid fwear by 
the Point of the Spear Homer lome- 

times ufes the word «f« to fignify the God of War, 

S and 


* Eurip. Hecuba. 

j- Mallet, Introd. & VHift. de Danemarc , c. 9. 
$ 'EttIx tm 0«C «f. V. 535* 
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and fometimes a Weapon and we have Efficient 
proof of this word’s being of Celtic origin in its 
affinity with our Northern word W ar ; for, if we 
write it in the ancient manner, with the Pelafgian 
V au, or iEolian Digamtna , (Wares it fcarcely 

differs at all. 

Behind the bearded Head, on the firft-mentioned 
Celtiberian medal, is an inftrument like a pair of 
Fire- tongs, or Blackfmith’s Pincers j* from which 
it feems, that the perfonage here reprefented is 
the fame as the hs or Vulcan of the Greek 
and Roman Mythology. The fame ideas are ex- 
prefled fomewhat more plainly on the medals of 
iEsERNJA in Italy, which are executed with 
all the refinement and elegance of Grecian art.'f- 
On one fide is Apollo, the diurnal Sun, mounting 
in his Chariot j and on the other, a beardlefs Head, 
with the fame Cap on, and the fame inftrument behind 
it ; but with the youthful features, and elegant cha- 
racter of countenance, ufually attributed to Mercury, 
who, as well as Vulcan,, was the God of Art and 

Mechanifm ; 


* Plate IX. Fig. 12. 

f See Plate IX. Fig, 15. from one belonging to me. 
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Mechanifm ; and whofe peculiar office it alfo was, to 
condu& the fouls of the deceafed to their eternal man- 
lions ; from whence came the epithet applied 

to him by Homer. He was therefore, in this refped, 
the fame as the Helm an of the Celtes and Scythians, 
who was fuppofed to conduct the fouls of all who 
died a violent death (which alone was accounted truly 
happy) to the Palace of Valhala.* It feems that the 
attributes of the Deity, which the Greeks reprefen ted 
by the mythological perfonages of Vulcan and Mer- 
cury, were united in the Celtic mythology. Caesar 
tells us, that the Germans worfhipped Vulcan, or 
Fire, with the Sun and Moon ; and I ffiall foon have 
occafion to fhew, that the Greeks held Fire to be the 
real condu&or of the dead, and emancipator of the 
foul. The iEfernians, bordering upon the Samnites, 
a Celtic nation, might naturally be fuppofed to have 
adopted the notions of their neighbours, or, what is 
more probable, preferved the religion of their an- 
ceftors more pure than the Hellenic Greeks. Hence 
they reprefented Vulcan, who, from the infeription 
on the exergue of their coins, appears to have been 

S 2 their 


* Mallet, Hijl. de Danemarc. Introd. c. 9. 
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their tutelar God, with the chara&eriftic features of 
Mercury, who was only a different perlbnification of 
the fame Deity. 

At Lycopolis in Egypt, the deftroying power of 
the Sun was reprefented by a Wolf ; which, as 
Macrobius fays, was worfhipped there as- Apollo.* 
The Wolf appears devouring Grapes in the ornaments 
of the temple of Bacchus at Puzzuoli j'f' and 

on the medals of Cartha he is furrounded with 
Rays ; which plainly proves that he is there meant as a 
fymbol of the Sun £ He is alfo reprefented on moft 
of the coins of Argos, § where I have already /hewn 
that the diurnal Sun Apollo, the light-extending 
God, was peculiarly worfhipped. We may therefore 
conclude, that this animal is meant for one of the 
myftic fymbols of the primitive worlhip ; and not, 
as fome Antiquarians have fuppofed, to commemo- 
rate the mythological tales of Danaus or Lycaon, 
which were probably invented, like many others of 

the 


* Sat. Lib. I. c. 17. j- Plate XIV. Fig. 1. 
J Plate IX. Fig. 18, from one belonging to me. 

§ Plate IX. Fig. 4. from one belonging to me. 
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the fame kind, to fatisfy the inquifitive ignorance of 
the vulgar, from whom the meaning of the myftic 
fymbols, the ufual devices on the medals, was 
ftri&ly concealed. In the Celtic Mythology, the 
fame fymbol was employed, apparently in the fame 
fenfe ; Lok, the great deftroying Power of the uni- 
verfe, being reprefented under the form of a Wolf.* 

The Apollo DiDYMiEus, or double Apollo , was 
probably the two perfonifications, that of the de~ 
ftroyingt and that of the creating power, united ; 
whence we may perceive the reafon why the orna- 
ments before delcribed fhould be upon his temple. -f- 
On the medals of Antigonus, King of Asia, is a 
figure, with his hair hanging in artificial ringlets over 
his fhoulders, like that of a woman ; and the whole 
compofition, both of his limbs and countenance, re- 
markable for extreme delicacy, and feminine ele- 
gance.;}: He is fitting on the prow of a /hip, as God 
of the Waters ; and we fhould, without hefitation, 

pronounce 


* Mallet, Introd. b VHiJl. de Danemarc . 
j- See Ionian Antiq. Vol. I. c. 3. PI. IX. 

$ See Plate IX. Fig. 16. from one belonging to me. Similar 
figures are on the coins ofmoftof the Seleucid^e. 
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pronounce him to be the Bacchus were it not 
for the Bow that he carries in his hand, which evi- 
ently fhews him to be Apollo. This I take to be the 
figure under which the refinement of art (an:l more 
was never (hewn than in this Medal) reprelented the 
Apollo Dydymaus, or union of the creative and 
deftruCIive-jx>wers of both fexes in one body. 

As Fire was the primary eflence of the aCtive or 
male powers of Creation and Generation, fo was 
Water of the paflive or female. Appian fays, that 
the Goddefs worfhipped at Hierapolis in Syria was 
called by fome Venus, by others Juno, a?td by others 
held to be the caufe which produced the beginning and 
feeds of things from humidity * Plutarch defcribes 
her nearly in the fame words j'f' and the Author of the 
Treatife attributed to Lucian J fays, Jbe was Nature , 
the. Parent of things , or the Cr eat refs. She was there- 
fore the fame as Isis, who was the prolific material, 
upon which both the creative and deflrudtive Attri- 
butes operated. § As Water was her terreftrial eflence, 
fo was the Moon her celeftial image, whofe attractive 

power, 


* De Bello Parthico. 
t In-Craffo. 


J De Dea Syria. 

§ Plutarch, de IJ. fc? Of. 
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power, heaving the waters o£ the Ocean, naturally 
led men to affociate them. The Moon was alfo fup- 
pofed to return the dews which the Sun exhaled 
from the Earth ; and hence her warmth was reckoned . 
to be moiftening, as that of the Sun was drying.* * * § 
The Egyptians called her the Mother of the World, 
becaufe fhe* fowed and fcattered into the air the pro- 
lific principles* with which fhe had been impregnated 
by the Sun.+ Thefe principles, as well as the light 
by which fhe was illumined, being fuppofed to ema- 
nate from the great fountain of all life and motion, 
partook of the nature of the being from which they 
were derived. Hence the Egyptians attributed to the 
Moon, as well as to the Sun, the active and paflive 
powers of Generation, $ which were both, to ufe the 
language of the Scholaftics* ejfentially the fame, 
though formally different.- This union is reprefented 
on a medal of Demetrius the fecond King of 
Syria, § where the Goddefs of Hierapolis appears 

with 


* Calor Solis arefacity Lunaris bumettat. Macrob. Sat. VII. c. 10. 

f Plutarch, de IJ. £s? Of. 

$ Ibid. 

§ Plate IX. Fig. 14. from Havm Tef. Brit * p. 70. 
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with the Male Organs of Generation flicking out of 
her robe, and holding the Thyrfus of Bacchus, the 
emblem of Fire, in one hand, and the terreftrial 
Globe, reprefenting the fubordinatc elements, in the 
other. Her head is crowned with various plants, and 
on each fide is an Aflerifc reprefenting (probably) 
the diurnal and noxflurnal Sun, in the fame manner 
as when placed over the caps of Castor and Pol- 
lux.* This is not the form under which fhe was 
reprefented in the Temple at Hierapolis, when the 
Author of the account attributed to Lucian viiited 
dt ; which is not to be wondered at, for the figures 
of this univerfal Goddefs, being merely emblematical* 
•were compofed according to the attributes which the 
Artifls meant particularly to exprefs. She is probably 
reprefented here in the form under which fhe was 
worfhipped in the neighbourhood of Cyzicus, where 
fhe was called a ? t tp S n the Priapic Diana.~\- In 
the Temple at Hierapolis the active powers imparted 
to her by the Creator were reprefented by immenfe 
images of the Male Organs of Generation placed on 
each fide of the door. The meafures of thefe mull 

neceflarily 


See Plate IX. Fig. 4. 


f Plutarch, in Lucullo. 
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neceflarily be corrupt in the prefent text of Lucian $ 
but that they were of an enormous fize, we may con- 
clude from what is related of a Man’s going to the 
top of one of them every year, and refiding there 
feven days, in order to have a more intimate commu- 
nication with the Deity, while praying for the pro- 
fpeiity of Syria.* Athen^eus relates, that Ptolemy 
Philadelphus had one of 120 cubits long, carried in 
proceflion at Alexandria,^ of which the Poet might 
juftly have faid 

horrendum protendit Mentula contum 

Quanta queat vaftos Thetidis fpumantis hiatus j 
Quanta queat prifcamque Rheam, magnamque Parentem 
Naturam, folidis naturam implere medullis. 

Si foret immenfos, quot ad aftra volantia currunt, 

Conceptura globos, & tela trifulca Tonantis, 

Et vaga concuflum motura tonitrua mundum. 

This was the real meaning of the enormous figures 
at Hierapolis : — they were the Generative Organs of 
the Creator perfonified, with which he was fuppofed 
to have impregnated the Heavens, the Earth, and 
the Waters. Within the Temple were many fmall 
ftatues of Men with thefe Organs difproportionably 

T large. 


* Lucian, de Dea Syria. 


f Deipttof. Lib, 
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large. Thefe were the Angels or attendants of the 
Goddefs, who aCted as her Mi.. liters of CrcTUori i r_\ 
peopling and fructifying the Earth. The ft.itut o 
the Goddefs herfeu \.~s in the SanCtuary of the Tem- 
ple; and near it war. the ftatue of the ( reator, whom 
the Author calls Jupiter, as he does the Goddefs, 
Juno; by which he only means that they were the 
Supreme Deities of the country where worfhipped. 
She was borne by I. ions, and He by Bulls, to fhew 
that Nature, the paftive productive Power of matter, 
was fuftained by anterior deftruction, whilft the 
iEtherial Spirit, or active productive Power, was 
fuftained by his own ftrength only, of which the 
Bulls were fymbols.* Between both was a third 
Figure, with a Dove on his head, which fome 
thought to be Bacchus. f This was the Holy Spi- 
rit, the firft-begotten Love, or plaftic Nature, (of 
which the Dove was the image, when it really 
deigned to defeend upon ManJ) proceeding from, 

and 


* The atlive and pajfive Powers of Creation aie called Male and 
Female by the Ammonian Platonics. See Proclus in ‘Theol. Platon. 
Lib. I. c. 28. 

■f Lucian, de Dea Syria . 

J Matth. c. iii. ver, 17. 
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and confubftantial with Both ; for all TJjree were 
but perfoniheations of One. The Dove, or fomc 
Fowl like it, appears on the medals of Gortyna in 
Crete, acting the lame part with Dictynna, the Cre- 
tan Diana, as the Swan is ufually reprefented acting 
with Leda.* This compofition has nearly the fame 
lignification as that before deferibed of the Bull in 
the lap of Ceres, Diana being equally a perfoni- 
fication of the productive power of the Earth. It 
may feem extraordinary, that after this adventure 
with the Dove, fhc Ihould ftill remain a Virgin ; 
but myfteries of this kind are to be found in all 
religions. Juno is faid to have renewed her virginity 
every year by bathing in a certain Fountain a 
miracle which I believe even modern legends cannot 

In the Villon of Ezekiel, God is deferibed as 
defeending upon the combined forms of the Eagle, 
the Bull, and the Lion,* the emblems of the iEthe- 

T 2 rial 



* See Plate X. Fig. 2. KjsAkitj £e t»iv Afrfjuiv BtvStixVy Kf«T£f fe 

AwTuw-cVi Palaph. (tc Jncred. 1 ab. XXXI. See alio Diodok. Sic . 
Lib. V. & Euripid. Hippo/. V. 145. 

■j- Pausan. Lib. II. c. 38. 

± Ezek. c. i. v. 10. with Lowth’s Comm. 
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rial Spirit, the Creative and DeftruCtive Powers^ 
which were all united in the true God, though hypo- 
llatically divided in the Syrian Trinity. Man was 
compounded with them, as reprelenting the real 
image of God, according to the Jewifh Theology. 
The Cherubini on the Ark of the Covenant, between 
which God dwelt,* were alfo compounded of the 
lame forms, f fo that the idea of them muft have 
been prelent to the Prophet’s mind, previous to the 
Apparition which furnilhed him with the defcription. 
Even thofe on the Ark of the Covenant, though 
made at the exprefs command of God, do not 
appear to have been original ; for a figure exactly 
anlwering to the defcription of them appears among 
thole curious ruins exifting at Chilminar, in Persia, 
which have been luppofed to be thole of the Palace 
of Persepolis, burnt by Alexander ; but for what 
realbn, it is not eafy to conjecture. They do not, 
certainly, anfwer. to any ancient defcription extant, 
of that celebrated palace ; but, as far as we can 
judge of them in their prefent Hate, appear evidently 

to 


* Exod. ch. xxv. ver. 22. 

t Spencer de Leg. Ritual, Vet, Hebraor. Lib. III. Diflert. 5. 
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to have been a Temple.* But the Perfians, as before 
obferved, had no inclofed temples or ftatues, which 
they held in* fuch abhorrence, that they tried every 
means poflible to, deftroy thofe of the Egyptians ; 
thinking it unworthy of the majefty of the Deity 
to have his all-pervading prefence limited to the 
boundary of an edifice, or likened to an image of 
ftone or metal. Yet, among the ruins at Chilminar, 
we not only find many ftatues, which arc evidently 
of ideal beings, -f* but alfo that remarkable emblem 
of the Deity, which diftinguiflies almoft all the 
Egyptian temples now extant. J The portals are 
alfo of the fame form as thofe at Thebes and Phil^e; 
and, except the hieroglyphics which diftinguifh 
the latter, are finifhed and ornamented nearly in 
the fame manner. Unlefs, therefore, we fuppofe 
the Perfians to have been fo inconfiftent as to eredt 
temples in diredt contradidtion to the firft principles 

of 


* See. Le Bruy n. Voyage en Per/e, Planche cxxiii. 

| See Le Bruyn and Niebuhr. 

J See Plate XV. Fig. i. from the Ifiac Table, and Fig 13. from_ 
Niebuhr’s Prints of Chilminar. See alfo Fig. 2. and 3. from the 
Ifiac Tables and the Egyptian Portals publifhed by Norden and 
Pococke, on every one of which this Angular emblem occurs. 
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of their own religion, and decorate them with fym- 
bols and images, which they held to be impious and 
abominable, we cannot fuppofe them to be the authors 
of thcfe buildings. Neither can we fuppofe the Par- 
thians, or later Perfians, to have been the builders of 
them; lor both the flyle of vvorkmanlhip in the 
figures, and the forms of the letters in the infcrip- 
tions, denote a much higher antiquity, as will appear 
evidently to any one who will take the tio- ble of 
comparing the drawings publifhed by L * Da* ^ n and 
Ni. BwHr with the Coins of the Arsac>p*-e .mJ. ms- 
s a n ■ d j 5E. Almoft all the fymbolicd figures arc to be 
found repeated upon different Phamwiau coirn ; but 
the letters of the Phoenicians, wliA- ^.c f.*d tn have 
come to them from the Aflyrians, arc much Lis um- 
ple, and evidently belong to an alphabet much fur- 
ther advanced in improvement. Some of the figures 
are alfo obfervable upon the Greek coins, particu- 
larly the Bull and Lion fighting, and the myflic 
Flo wer, which is the conftant device of the Rho- 
dians. The dyle of workmanfhip is alfo exactly the 
fame as that of the very ancient Greek coins of Acan- 
thus, Celendarss, and Lesbos ; the lines being 
very flrongly marked, and the hair expreffed by 
round knobs. The wings likewife of the figure, 

which 
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which refembles the Jewilh Cherubim, are the fame 
as thole upon leveral Greek fculptures now t^xtant ; 
fuch as the little images of Priapus attached to the 
ancient bracelets, the compound figures of the Goat 
and Lion upon the frieze of the Temple of Apollo 
Dydym^eus, &c. See,* They are likewife joined 
to the human figure on the medals of Me lit a and 
Camarina,1“ as well as upon many ancient fculptures 
in relief found in Persia. if: The feathers in thele 
wings are turned upwards like thole of an Oftrich,§ 
to which however they have no refemblance in form, 
but feem rather like thofe of a Fowl brooding, though 
more dillorted than any I ever oblerved in Nature. 
Whether this diftortion was meant to exprefs luft 
or incubation, I cannot determine ; but the compo- 
fitions, to which the wings are added, leave little 
doubt, that it was meant for the one or the other. 
I am inclined to believe that if was for the latter, 

as 


* See Le Bruvn, Planche CXXIII. Ionian Antiquities y Vol. I. c. 3. 
Plate IX. and the head-piece to Sir W. H ’ s Letter, Fig. 1. 

j- See Plate XV. Fig. 11, from one of Mehta, belonging to me. 

J See Le Bruyn, Planche CXXI. 

$ As thofe on Figures deferibed by Ezekiel were. See c. i. ver, 1 
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as we find on the medals of Melita, a Figure ^witk 
four oj? thefe wings, who feems by his attitude to be 
brooding over fomething.* On his head is the Cap of 
Liberty, whilft in his right hand he holds the Hook 
or AttraCtor, and in his iefr the Winnow or Separator ; 
fo that he probably rcprcflnts the E f wc or Generative 
Spirit brooding over matter, and giving liberty to its 
productive powers by the exertion of his own attii- 
butes, AttradHon and Separation. On a very ancient 
Phoenician medal brought from Asia by Mr. Pul- 
lenger, and publifhed very incorrectly by Mr. Swin- 
ton in the Philofophical TranfaCtions of 1760, is a 
Difc or Ring furrounded by Wings of different forms, 
of which fome of the feathers are diftorted in the 
fame manner, -f* The fame Difc, furrounded by the 
fame kind of Wings, inclofes the Afterifc of the Sun 
over the Bull Apis, or Mnevis, on the Ifiac Table, % 
where it alfo appears with many of the other Egyp- 
tian fymbols, particularly over the heads of Isis 

and 


* See Plate XV. Fig. 1 1 . engraved from one belonging to me. 

t See Plate IX. Fig. 6 . engraved from the original Medal, now 
belonging to me. 

X See Plate XV. Fig. 2 . from Pignorius. 
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and Osiris.* * * § It is alfo placed over the entrances of 
moft of the Egyptian Temples deferibed by Pococke 
and Norden as well as on that reprefented on the 
Iliac Table, -f* though with fevcral variations, and 
Without the Afterifc. We find it equally without the 
Afterifc, but with little or no variation, on the ruins 
at Chii.mf.nar, and other fuppofed Perfian antiquities 
in that neighbourhood but upon forne of the Greek 
medals the Afterifc alone is placed over the Bull wi h 
the human face ; § who is then the fame as the Aris 
or Mnevis of the Egyptians ; that is, the image of 
the Generative Power of the Sun, which is fignified 
by tiie Afterifc on the Greek medals, and by the 
Kneph, or winged Dilk, on the Oriental monuments. 
The Greeks however fometimes employed this latter 
lymbol, but contrived, according to their ufual 
practice, to join it to the human figure, as may be 

U feen 


* See Plate XV. Fig. 3, from Pignorius. 

f See Plate XV. Fig. x, from Pi-gnorius. 

$ See Niebuhr and L.e Bruyn, and Plate XV. Fig. 13, from the 
former. 

§ See Plate IV. Fig. 2 , and Plate XV. Fig. 6, from a medal of 
Cales, belonging to me. 
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teen on a medal of Cam arina, publiftied by Prince 
Torre/Imuzzi.* On other medals of this City the 
fame idea is expreffed, without the Difc or Afterifc, by 
a winged figure, which appears hovering over a Swan, 
the emblem of the Waters, to {hew the Generative 
Power of the Sun fructifying that element, or adding 
the aSHve to the pajfive Powers of Production, f On 
the medals of Naples, a winged figure of the fame 
kind is reprefen ted crowning the Taurine Bacchus 
with a Wreath of Laurel. X This Antiquarians have 
called a Victory crowning the Minotaur ; but the 
fabulous monfter called the Minotaur was never faid 
to have been victorious, even by the Poets who in- 
vented it ; and whenever the Sculptors and Painters 
reprefented it, they joined the head of a Bull to a 
Human Body, as may be feen in the celebrated pic- 
ture of Theseus,. publifhed among the antiquities of 
Herculaneum, and on the medals of Athens, ftruck 
about the time of Severus, when the ftyle of art. 
was totally changed, and the myftic theology ex- 

tinCh 


* See Plate.XVI. Fig. 2. copied from it. 
f See Plate XVI. Fig. 3. from one belonging to me. 

J See Plate XV, Fig. 7. The coins are common in all colle< 5 tions. 
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tindt. The winged figure, which has been called a 
Victory, appears mounting in the Chariot of^he Sun, 
on the medals of Queen Philistis,* and, on fomc 
of thofe of Syracuse, flying before it in the place 
where the Afterifc appears on others of the fame 
city.'f' I am therefore perfuaded, that thefe are only 
different modes of reprefenting one idea, and that 
the winged figure means the fame, when placed 
over the Taurine Bacchus of the Greeks, as the 
winged Difc does over the Apis or Mnevis of the 
Egyptians. The iEgis, or Snaky Breaft-plate, and 
the Medusa’s Head, are alfo, as Dr. Stukeley juftly 
obfcrved,t Greek modes of reprefenting this winged 
Difc joined with the Serpents, as it frequently is, 
both in the Egyptian fculptures, and thofe of Chil- 
menar in Persia. The expreflions of rage and vio- 
lence, which ufually chara&erife the countenance of 
the Medusa, fignify the Deftroying attribute joined 
with the Generative, as both were equally under the 
dire&ion of Minerva, or Divine Wifdom. I am in- 

IT 2 dined 


* See Plate XVI. Fig. 4, from one belonging to me. 
f See Plate XVI. Fig. 5 and 6, from coins belonging to me 
t Aburv, p. 93. 
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dined to believe, that the large Rings, to which the 
little figures of Priapus are attached,* had alfo the 
fame meaning as the Difc ; for, if intended merely 
to fufpend them by, they are of an extravagant mag- 
nitude, and would not anfwej their purpofe fo well 
as a common loop. 

On the Phoenician coin above mentioned, this 
fymbol, the winged Difc, is placed over a figure 
fitting, who holds in his hands an Arrow, whilft a 
Bow, ready bent, of the ancient Scythian form, lies 
by him.-j- On his head is a large loofe Cap, tied 
under his chin, which I take to be the Lion’s Ikin,. 
worn in the fame manner as on the heads of Her- 
cules, upon the medals of Alexander ; but the 
work is fo final 1, though executed with extreme 
nicety and precifion, and perfectly preferved, that 
it is difficult to decide with certainty what it repre- 
fents, in parts of fuch minutenefs. The Bow and 
Arrows, we know, were the ancient arms of Her- 
cules ; and continued fo, until the Greek Poets 

thought 


* See Plate II. Fig. i. and Plate III. Fig. 2. 
f See Plate IX. Fig. 7. 1 . 

£ Homer’s 0<^/. A. vcr. 6c6. 
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Siought proper to give him the Club.* He was 
particularly worfliipped at Tyre, the metropolis of 
Phoenicia anc ^ his head appears in the ufual form, 
on many of the coins of that people. We may 
hence conclude that he is the perfon here repre- 
fented, notwithftanding the difference in the ftyle 
and compofition of the figure, which may be ac- 
counted for by the difference of art. The Greeks, 
animated by the fpirit of their ancient poets, and 
the glowing melody of their language, were grand 
and poetical in all their compofitions ; whilft the 
Phoenicians, who fpoke a harfh and untuneable 
dialed!, were unacquainted with fine poetry, and 
conlequently with poetical ideas ; for words being 
the types of ideas, and the figns or marks by which 
men not only communicate them to each other, but 
arrange and regulate them in their own minds, the 
genius of a language goes a great way towards form- 
ing the character of the people who ufe it. Poverty 
of expreflion will produce poverty of conception ; 
for men will never be able to form fublime ideas, 

when 


* Strabo, Lib. XIV. 

•j- Macrob.»W. Lib. I. c. 20. 
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-when the language in which they think (for met* 
always J^iink as well as fpeak in fome language' is 
incapable of exprefling them. This may be one 
reafon why the Phoenicians never rivaled the Greeks 
in the perfection of art, although they attained a 
degree of excellence long before them 5 for Homfr, 
whenever he has occafion to fpeak of any fine piece 
of art, takes care to inform us that it was the work 
of Sidonians. He alfo mentions the Phoenician mer- 
chants bringing toys and ornaments of drefs to fell 
to the Greeks, and praCtifing thofe frauds which 
merchants and factors are apt to praCtife upon igno- 
rant people.* It is probable that their progrefs in 
the fine arts, like that of the Dutch, (who are the 
Phoenicians of modern hiftory) never went beyond 
a ftridt imitation of nature ; which, compared to 
the more elevated graces of ideal compofition, is 
like a news-paper narrative compared with one of 
Homer’s Battles. A figure of Hercules, therefore, 
executed by a Phoenician artift, if compared to one 
by Phidias or Lysippus, would be like a picture of 
MosEsor David, painted by Teniers, or Gerard Dow, 

compared 


* Homer. Odyjf, «. vcr. 4x4. 
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Compared to one of the fame, painted by Raphael 
or Annibal Caracci. This is exa&ly the difference 
between the figures on the Medal now under confi- 
deration, and thofe on the coins of Gelo or Alexan- 
der. Of all the perfonages of the ancient mythology, 
Hercules is perhaps the mod difficult to explain ; for 
phyfical allegory and fabulous hiftory are fo entangled 
in the accounts we have of him, that it is fcarcely pof- 
fjble to feparatc them. He appears however, like all 
the other Gods, to have been originally a perfonified 
attribute of the Sun. The eleventh of the Orphic 
Hymns* is addreffed to him as the Strength and Power 
of the Sun; and Macrobius fays that he was thought 
to be the Strength and Virtue of the Gods, by which 
they deflroyed the Giants ; and that, according to 
Varro, the Mars and Hercules of the Romans were 
the fame Deity, and worfhipped with the fame rites.'f* 
According to Varro then, whofe authority is perhaps 
the greateft that can be cited, Hercules was the 
Deftroying Attribute reprefented in a human form, 
inftead of that of a Lion, Tiger, or Hippopotamus. 
Hence the terrible pkflure drawn of him by Homer, 

whicli 


* Ed. Gejner. 


■f Sat. Lib. I. c. i 
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which always appeared to me to have been taken froi$ 
fome fyr£;bolical ftatue, which the Poet not under- 
ftanding, fuppofed to be of the Theban Hero, who 
had affumed the tide of the Deity, and vvhofe fabu- 
lous hiflory he was well acquainted with. The de- 
fcription however applies in every particular to the 
allegorical perfonage. His attitude, for ever fixed in 
the adt of letting fly his Arrow,* with the figures of 
Lions and Bears, Battles and Murders, which adorn 
his Belt, all unite in reprefenting him as the Defbuc- 
tive Attribute perfonified. But how happens it then 
that he is fo fr* quently rcprefentcd ftrangP’ng the 
Lion, the natural emblem of thh powei ? Is this an 
hiftorical fable belonging to the Thtban Piero, or a 
phyfical allegory of the Deffruftive Power deftroving 
its own force by its own exertions ? Or is the fingle 
Attribute perfonified taken for the whole power of 
the Deity in this, as in other inft mces already men- 
tioned ? The Orphic Hymn above cited feems to 
favour this laft conje&ure ; for he is there addreffed 
both as the Devourer and Generator of all (n XfJt'Qxy'e 
nocyymr^). However this may be, we may fafely con- 
clude 


* Ain SfcAf&vri leixay, Odyjf, A, V, 6oj. 
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elude that the Hercules armed with the Bow 
and Arrow, as he appears on the prefent mfedal, is 
like the Apollo, the Deftroying Power of the diur- 
nal Sun. 

On the other fide of the Medal* is a figure, fbme- 
what like the Jupiter on the medals of Alexander 
and Antiochus, fitting with a beaded Sceptre in 
his right hand, which he refts upon the head of a 
Bull, that projects from the fide of the Chair. Above, 
on his right ftioulder, is a Bird, probably a Dove, 
the fymbol of the Holy Spirit, defeending from the 
Sun ; but, as this part of the medal is lefs perfect 
than the reft, the fpecies cannot be clearly difeovered. 
In his left hand he holds a ftiort Staff, from the upper 
fide of which fprings an Ear of Corn, and from the 
lower a Bunch of Grapes, which, being the two 
moft efteemed productions of the Earth, were the 
natural emblems of general Fertilization. This 
figure is therefore the Generator, as that on the other 
fide is the Deftroyer, whilft the Sun, of whofe Attri- 
butes both are perfonifications, is placed between 
them. The letters on the fide of the Generator are 

X quite 


* See Plate IX. Fig. 7. a. 
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quite entire, and, according to the Phoenician alpha? 
bet publ^fhed by Mr. Dutens, are equivalent to the 
Roman ones, which compofe the words Baal Thrz> 
of which Mr. Swinton makes Baal Tarz, and tranf- 
lates fupiter of Tarfus ; whence he concludes that 
this Coin was ftruck at that city. But the firft letter 
of the laft word is not a Teth, but a Thau^ or afpi- 
rated T ; and, as the Phoenicians had a vowel anfwer- 
ing to the Roman A, it is probable they would have 
inferted it, had they intended it to be founded : but 
we have no reafon to believe, that they had any to 
exprefs the U or Y, which mull therefore be com- 
prehended in the preceding confonant whenever the 
found is exprefled. Hence I conclude that the word 
here meant is Thyrz or Thurz , the Thor or Thur of 
the Celtes and Sarmatians, the Thurra of the Afly- 
rians, the Turan of the Tyrrhenians or Etrufcans, 
the Taurine Bacchus of the Greeks, and the Deity 
whom the Germans carried with them in the fhape 
of a Bull, when they invaded Italy ; from whom 
the city of Tyre, as well as Tyrrhenia, or Tus- 
cany, probably took its name. His fymbol the Bull, 
to which the name alludes, is reprefented on the 
Chair or Throne in which he fits ; and his Sceptre, 
the emblem of his authority, refts upon it. The 
other word, Baal \ was merely a title in the Phoenician 

language, 
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language fignifying God, or Lord ;* and ufed as an 
epithet of the Sun, as we learn from Jjie name 
Baal-bec (the City of Baal) which the Greeks ren- 
dered Heliopolis, (the City of the Sun). 

Thus does this lingular Medal {hew the funda- 
mental principles of the ancient Phoenician religion to 
be the fame as thofe which appear to have prevailed 
through all the other nations of the Northern Hemi- 
fphere. Fragments of the fame {yftem every where 
occur, varioufly exprefled as they were varioufly under- 
ftood, and oftentimes merely preferved without being 
underftood at all \ the ancient reverence being con- 
tinued to the lymbols, when their meaning was wholly 
forgotten. The hypofaticai divifion and effential unity 
of the Deity is one of the moft remarkable parts of 
this fyftem, and the fartheft removed from common 
fenfe and reafon ; and yet this is perfectly reafonable 
and confident, if considered together with the reft of 
it : for the emanations and perlonifications wer only 
figurative abftra<ftions of particular modes of a&ion 
and exiftence, of which the primary caufe and ori- 
ginal efience ftill continued one and the fame. 

X 2 


* Cleric . Comm, in 2 Reg. c. i. ver. 2. 
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The three Hypollafes being thus only one BeingV 
rach Hy^/oftafis is occafionally taken for all ; as is the 
cafe in the paffage of Apuleius before cited, where 
Isis defcribes herfclf as the Univerfal Deity. In thi9 
character fhe is reprefented by a fmall Bafiliine Figure, 
of Egyptian fculpture, at Strawberry Hill, which 
is covered over with fymbois of various kinds from 
top to bottom.* That of the Bull is placed lovveft, 
to fhew that the ftrength or power of the Creator 
is the foundation and fupport of every other attri- 
bute. On her head arc Towers to denote the Earth; 
and round her neck is hung a Crab-fifh, which, 
from its power of fpontaneouily detaching from its 
body, and naturally reproducing, any limbs that are 
hurt or mutilated, became the lymbol of the Pro- 
ductive Power of the Waters ; in which fenfc it 
appears on great numbers of ancient medals of 
various cities. T The Nutritive Power is lignified by 

her 


* A Print of one exa&ly the fame is publiftied by Monfaucon, 
Antiq. expliq. Yol. I. PI. xcin. Fig. i. 

f See thofe of Agrigentum, Himera, and Cyrene. On a fmall 
one of the firft- mentioned city, belonging to me, a Crofs, the abbrev : ated 
fymbol of the Male Powers of Generation, approaches the mouth of the 
Crab, while the Cornucopia iffues from it (fee Plate XV. Fig. ia.): the 
■one reprefents the Caufe, and the other the Effeft, of Fertilization. 
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ier many Breads, and the Deftruftive by tht^Lions, 
which flie bears on her arms. Other attributes are 
exprefled by various other animal fymbols, the pre- 
cife meaning of which I have not fagacity fufficient 
to difcover. 

This univerfality of the Goddefs was more concifely 
reprefented in other figures of her, by the myftic in- 
ftrument called a Syftrum , which {he carried in her 
hand. Plutarch has given an explanation of it ;* 
which may ferve to fhew, that the mode here adopted 
of explaining the ancient fymbols is not founded 
merely upon conje&ure and analogy, but alfo upon 
the authority of one of the moft grave and learned 
of the Greeks. The Curved Top, he fays, repre- 
fented the Lunar Orbit, within which the creative 
attributes of the Deity were exerted, in giving motion 
to the four Elements, fignified by the four Rattles 
below, f* On the centre of the Curve was a Cat, the 
emblem of the Moon ; who, from her influence on 
the conftitutions of women, was fuppofed to prefide 

particularly 


* Del/. & Of. 

t See Plate IX. Fig. 17, engraved from one in the collection of 
R. WlLBRAHAM, Efq. 
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particularly over the paflive Powers of Generation 
and b/ovv, upon thebafe, a head of Isis or Nepthus ; 
inftead of which, upon that which I have had en- 
graved, as well as upon many others now extant, are 
the Male Organs of Generation, reprefenting the 
A&ive Powers of the Creator, attributed to Isis with 
the Paflive. The clattering noife, and various mo- 
tions of the Rattles being adopted as the lymbols of 
the movement and mixture of the Elements, from 
which all things are produced ; the found of Metals 
in general became an emblem of the fame kind. 
Hence, the ringing of Bells, and clattering of Plates 
of Metal, were ufed in all luftrations, facriiices, 

The title Pri apus, applied to the charadleriftic Attri- 
bute of the Creator, and fometimes to the Creator 
himfelf, is probably a corruption of %**•»«* (clamor- 
ous or loud ;) for the b and n being both labials, 
the change of the one for the other is common in the 
Greek language. We ftill find many ancient images 
of this fymbol, with Bells attached to them,.+ as they 

were 


* Cic. de Nat. Deor. Lib. II. c. 46. 

+ Clem. Alex, wforj. p. 9. Scbol. in Theocrit. Idyll. II. ver. 36.. 
§ Bronzi dell ’ Her col, Tom. VI. PI. 98. 
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P£re to the facred Robe of the High Prieft of the 
Jews, in which he adminiftered to the C\eator.* 
The Bells in both were of a pyramidal form,‘f' to 
fhew the ajtherial igneous Eflence of the God. This 
form is ftill retained in thofe ufed in our Churches, 
as well as in the little ones rung by the Catholic 
Priefts at the elevation of the Hoft. The ufe of 
them was early adopted by the Chriftians, in the 
fame fenfe as they were employed by the later Hea- 
thens ; that is, as a dharm againfl evil Daemons 
for, being fymbols of the active exertions of the 
creative attributes, they were properly oppofed to 
the emanations of the deftru&ive. The Lacede- 
monians ufed to beat a Pan or Kettle-drum at the 
death of their King,§ to aflift in the emancipation 
of his foul, at the difTolution of the body. We 
have a limilar cuftom of tolling a Bell on fuch oc- 
cafions ; which is very generally pra&ifed, though 
the meaning of it has been long forgotten. This 

emancipation 


* Exod . c. xxviii. 

f Bronzi dell' Hercol. Tom. VI. Plate 98. Maimonides in Patrick's 
Commentary on Exodus y c. xxviii. 

J Ovid. Faft. Lib.V. ver. 441. Scbol.in Theocrit. Idyll. II. ver. 36. 
$ Scbol. in Theocrit. Idyll. II. ver. 36. 
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emancipation of the Soul was fuppofed to be finally 
perforr/ed by Fire ; which, being the vifible image 
andadtive effence of both the Creative and Deftrudtivc 
Powers, was very naturally thought to be the me- 
dium through which men pafTed from the prefent 
to a future life. The Greeks, and all the Celtic 
nations, accordingly, burned the bodies ol the 
dead, as the Gentoos do at this day ; while the 
Egyptians, among whom fuel was extremely fcarce, 
placed them in pyramidal monuments , which 
were the fymbols of Fire : hence come thofe pro- 
digious ftrudtures which ftill adorn that country. 
The Soul, which was to be emancipated, was the 
divine emanation, the vital fpark of heavenly 
flame, the principle of reafon and perception, 
which was perfonified into the familiar Dzemon, or 
Genius, fuppofed to have the diredKon of each indi- 
vidual, and to difpofe him to good or evil, wifdom 
or folly, and all their confequences of profperity and 
adverfity.* Hence proceeded the dodtrines, fo uni- 
formly inculcated by Homer and Pindar, T of all. 

human 


* Pindar. Pyth. V. ver, 164. Sophocl. Tracbin . ver. 922. Hor. 
Lib. II. Epift. II. vu . 

"j" E y. Qiccv p/xyjxA / 1 Gcorexw azi <ro(pof, xtii 

z-ffiyAtc's-G-oi r c(pw. Find .r. Pyth. I. ver. 79. Paflages to the fame 
purpofc occur in aunolt every page of the Iliad and Odyjfey . 
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iman actions depending immediately noon the 
Gods ; which were adopted, with fcarcely any varia- 
tions, by Tome of the Chriftian Divines of the Apo- 
fiolic age. In the Paftor of Hermas, and Recogni- 
tions of Clemens, we find the Angels of Jufticc, 
Penitence, and Sorrow, inftead of the Genii or 
Daemons, which the ancients fuppofed to direct 
men’s minds, and infpire them with thofe particular 
fentiments. St. Paul adopted the ftill more com- 
fortable doctrine of Grace, which ferved full as well 
to emancipate the confidences of the Faithful from 
the fhackles of practical Morality. The familiar 
Daemons, or divine Fmanations, were fuppofed to 
refide in the Blood ; which was thought to contain 
the principles of vital heat, and was therefore for- 
bidden by Moses.* Homer, who feems to have 
colle&ed little fragments of the ancient Theology, 
and introduced them here and there, amidft the 
wild profufion of his poetical fables, reprefents the 
Shades of the deceafed as void of perception, until 
they had tafted of the blood of the victims offered 
by Ulysses j-f from which their faculties were re- 

Y newed 


* Levit. c. xvii. vcr. 11 & 14. 


t Odyjf. h, ver. 152. 
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newed by a reunion with the Divine Emanation^ 
from \s/iich they had been feparated. The Soul of 
Tires ias is faid to be entire in Hell, and to poflefs 
alone the power of perception, becaufe with him 
this Divine Emanation ftill remained. The Shade 
of Hercules is dcfiribed among the other Gliofls, 
though he himfelf, as the Poet fays, was then in 
Heaven ; that is, the adtive principle of Thought 
and Perception returned to its native Heaven, whilft 
the Paffive, or merely Senfitive, remained on Earth, 
from whence it fprung.* The final feparation of 
thefe two, did not take place till the body was con- 
fumed by Fire, as appears from the Ghoft of Elpe- 
nor, whofe body being ftill entire, he retained both, 
and knew Ulysses before he had tailed of the 
Blood. It was from producing this feparation, that 
the Univerfal Bacchus, or Double Apollo, the Crea- 
tor and Deftroyer, whofe efllnce was Fire, was alfo 
called A/Kw»TJif, the Purifier, f by a metaphor taken 
from the Winnow, which purified the Corn from 

the 


* Thofe who with to fee the difference between Senfation and Per- 
ception clearly and fully explained, may be fatisfied by reading the EJfui 
analytique fur /’ Ame, by Mr, Bonnet. 

t Orpb. Hymn. 45. 
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e Duft and Chaff, as Fire purified the Soul from 
its terreftrial Pollutions. Hence this inftr^ment is 
called by Virgil the Myftic Winnow of Bacchus.* 
The Ammonian Platonics, and Gnoftic Chriftians, 
thought that this reparation, or purification, might be 
effe&cd in a degree even before death. It was for this 
purpofe that they pradtifed fuch rigid temperance, and 
gave themfelves up to fuch intenfe ftudy ; for, by 
fubduing and extenuating the Terreftrial Principle, 
they hoped to give liberty and vigour to the Ce- 
leftial, fo that it might be enabled to afcend dire&ly 
to the Intellectual World, pure and unincumbered.'f' 
The Clergy afterwards introduced Purgatory, in- 
ftcad of abftraCt meditation and ftudy ; which was 
the ancient mode of feparation by Fire, removed 
into an unknown country, where it was faleable to 
all fuch of the inhabitants of this world, as had fuf- 
ficient wealth and credulity. 

It was the Celeftial or JEtherial Principle of the 
Human Mind, which the ancient Artifts repre- 

Y 2 lented 


* Myjiica v annus Iacchi. Georg. I. ver. 1 66. 

j- Plotin. j E mend. VJ. Lib. iv. c. 16. Mosheim, Not.y in Cudw. 
Syft. Intell. c. v. fed. io. 
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fen ted under the fymbol of the Butterfly, whic*. 
may be ^onfidered as one of the moft elegant Alle- 
gories of their elegant Religion. This Infedt, when 
hatched from the Egg, appears in the lhape of a 
Grub, crawling upon the Earth, and feeding upon 
the leaves of Plants. In this ftate, it was aptly 
made the emblem of Man, in his earthly form, 
in which the aetherial vigour and activity of the 
Celeftial Soul, the clivince particula mentis t was 
fuppofed to be clogged and incumbered with the 
material body. When the Grub was changed to a 
Chryfalis, its ftillnefs, torpor, and infenfibility feemed 
to prefent a natural image of Death, or the inter- 
mediate ftate between the ceflation of the vital 
fundtions of the body, and the final releafement 
of the foul by the fire, in which the body was 
confumed. The Butterfly breaking fiom the torpid 
Chryfalis, and mounting in the air, was no lefs natural 
an image of the celeftial Soul burfting from the 
reftraints of Matter, and mixing again with its native 
-/Ether. The Greek Artifts, always ftudious of ele- 
gance, changed this, as well as other animal fym- 
bols, into a human form, retaining the Wings as 
the charadferiftic members, by which the meaning 
might be known. The Human Body, which they 

added 
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added to them, is that of a beautiful Girl, lbme- 
times in the age of infancy, and fometime^of ap- 
proaching maturity. So beautiful an allegory as this 
would naturally be a favourite fubjeft of art among 
a people whofe tafte had attained the utmoft pitch 
of refinement. We accordingly find that it has been 
more frequently and more varioufly repeated than 
any other, which the Syftem of Emanations, fo 
favourable to art, could affords 

Although all men were fuppofed to partake of the 
Divine Emanation in a degree, it was not fuppofed 
that they all partook of it in an equal degree. 
Thofe who Ihewed fuperior abilities, and diftin- 
guiflied themfelves by their fplendid a&ions, were 
fuppofed to have a larger (hare of the Divine E Hence, 
and were therefore adored as Gods, and honoured 
with divine titles, exprefiive of that particular Attri- 
bute of the Deity, with which they feemed to be 
mofl; favoured. New perfonages were thus enrolled 
among the Allegorical Deities ; and the perfonified 
Attributes of the Sun were confounded with a Cre- 
tan and Theffalian King, an Afiatic Conqueror, and. 
a Theban Robber. Hence Pindar, who appears 
to have been a very orthodox Heathen, lays, that 

the 
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the race of Men and Gods is one, that both breathe 
from o he Mother, and only differ in power.* This 
confufion of epithets and titles contributed, as much 
as any thing, to raife that vaft and extravagant fabric 
of Poetical Mythology, which, in a manner, over- 
whelmed the ancient r i heology, which was too 
pure and philofophical to continue long a popular 
religion. The grand and exalted fyftem of a gene- 
ral Firft Caufe, univerfally expanded, did not fuit 
the grofs conceptions of the multitude ; who had no 
other way of conceiving the idea of an omnipotent 
God, but by forming an exaggerated image of their 
own Defpot, and fup poling his power to confift in an 
unlimited gratification of his pafiions and appetites. 
Hence the Univerfal Je piter, the Aweful and Ve- 
nerable, the general Principle of Life and Motion, 
was transformed into the God who thundered from 
Mount Ida, and was lulled to fleep in the embraces 
of his Wife ; and hence the God whofe fpirit movedf* 

upon 


* Nem. V. ver. i. 

t So the Tranflators have rendered the expreffion of the Original, 
•which literally means brooding as a Fowl on its Eggs, and alludes to the 
fymbols of the ancient Theology, which I have before obferved upon. 
.See Patrick’s Commentary. 
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upon the face of the Waters, and impregnated them 
with the Powers of Generation, became a gr<^t King 
above all Gods, who led forth his people to fmite the 
ungodly, and rooted out their enemies from before 
them. 

Another great means of corrupting the ancient 
Theology, and eftablifhing the Poetical Mythology, 
was the practice of the Artifts in reprefenting the 
various attributes of the Creator under human forms 
of various character and expreflion. Thefe figures, 
being diftinguifhed by the titles of the Deity which 
they were meant to reprefent, became in time to be 
confidered as diftindt perfonages, and worfhipped as 
feparate fubordinate Deities. Hence the many-fhaped 
God, the no\vpo£(po;, and Mvftoy.of(poi of the ancient Theo— 
logifts, became divided into many Gods and God- 
defies, often deferibed by the Poets as at variance 
with each other, and wrangling about the little 
intrigues and paflions of men. Hence too, as the 
fymbols were multiplied, particular ones loft their 
dignity ; and that venerable one which is the fubjedt 
of this Difcourfe, became degraded from the repre- 
fentative of the God of Nature to a fubordinate rural 
Deity, a fuppofed fon of the Afiatic Conqueror Bac- 
chus, 
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tnus, (landing among the Nymphs by a Fountain,* 
and excelling the fertility of a Garden, inflead of the 
general Creative Power of the great Active Principle 
of the Univerfe. His degradation did not flop even 
here • for we find him, in times (till more prophane 
and coirnpt, made a fubjedt of raillery and infult, as 
anfwering no better purpcfe than holding up his rubi- 
cund fnout to frighten the birds and thieves.-f* His 
talents were alfo perverted from their natural ends, 
and employed in bafe and abortive efforts in con- 
formity to the tafle of the times j for men naturally 
attribute their own pafiions and inclinations to the 
o*'je<fls of their adoration j and as God made Man in 
his own image, fo Man returns the favour, and m ikes 
God in his. Hence we find the highefl attribute of 
the all-pervading Spirit and fi-fl-begotten Love foully 
proftituted to promifeuous vice, and calling out, 
Hcec cunnum , caput hie , proebeat ille nates. % 

He continued however dill to have his Temple, 
Prieflefs and facred Geefe§, and offerings of the mod 

exquifite 


* Theocrit. Idyll. I. ver. 21. 

j- Horat. L. I. Sat. viii. Virg. Georg, iv. 

$ Priap. Carm. 21. 

§ Petron. Satiric. 
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exquifitc kind were made to him. 

Criflabitque tibi excufiis pulcherrima lu.r.bis 
Hoc anno primum experta puella virum. 

Sometimes however they were not fo fcrupulous in the 
feledion of their Victims, but fuffcred frugality to 
reftrain their devotion. 

Cum facrum fieret Deo falaci 
Condudta eft pretio puella parvo.* 

The Bride was ufually placed upon him immediately 
before marriage; not, as Lactantius fays, nt cjus 
pudicitiam prior Deus prcelibajfe vidcatur , but that 
Ihe might be rendered fruitful by her communion with 
the Divine Nature, and capable of fulfilling the duties 
of her ftation. In an ancient Poemf we find a Lady 
of the name of Lalage prefenting the pidures of the 
Eleph antis to him, and gravely requefting that fhe 
might enjoy the pleafures over which he particularly 
prefided, in all the attitudes defcribed in that cele- 
brated Treatife. J Whether or not fhe fucceeded, the 

Z Poet 


* Priap. Carm. 34. 

-)• Priap. Carm. 3. 

J The Elefhantis was written by one Phil^enis, and feems to have 
been of the fame kind with the Put tana err ante of Arretim. 
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Poet has not informed us ; but we may lafely con-^, 
elude, feat fhe did not truft wholly to Faith and 
Prayer ; but, contrary to the ufual practice of mo- 
dern devotees, accompanied her devotion with fuch 
good W orks as were likely to contribute to the end 
propofed by it. 

When a Lady had ferved as the Victim in a Sacrifice 
to this God, fhe expreffed her gratitude for the Bene- 
nefits received, by offering upon his altar certain 
finall images, reprefenting his charaCteriftic attribute ; 
the number of which was equal to the number of Men 
who had aCted as Priefts upon the occafion.* On an 
antique gem, in the collection of Mr. Townlev, ig 
one of thefe fair Victims, who appears juft returned 
from a facrifice of this kind, and devoutly returning 
her thanks, by offering upon an altar fome of thefe 
images ; from the number of which, one may ob- 
ferve that the has not been negleCted.-f* This offer- 
ing of thanks had alfo its myftic and allegorical 
meaning ; for Fire being the energetic principle 
and effential force of the Creator, and the fymbol 

above 
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above mentioned, the vifible image of his ^harade- 
riftic Attribute, the uniting them was uniting the 
Material with the Eflential Caufe, from whofe joint 
operation all things were fuppofed to proceed. 

Thefe facrifices, as well as all thofe to the Deities 
prefiding over Generation, were performed by night : 
hence Hippolytus, in Euripides, fays, to exprefs 
his love of chaftity, that he likes none of the Gods 
revered by night.* Thefe ads of devotion were in- 
deed attended with fuch rites as muft naturally fhock 
the prejudices of a chafte and temperate mind, not 
liable to be warmed by that ecftatic enthufiafm which 
is peculiar to devout perfons, when their attention 
is abforbed in the contemplation of the beneficent 
Powers of the Creator, and all their faculties direded 
to imitate him in the exertion of his great charac- 
teriftic Attribute. To heighten this enthufiafm, 
the Male and Female Saints of antiquity ufed to lie 
promifcuouily together in the temples, and honour 
God by a liberal difplay and general communication 
of his bounties.f Herodotus, indeed, excepts the 

Z 2 Greeks 
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Greeks and Egyptians, and Dionysius of 
Carnaps the Romans, from this general cuftom of 
other nations : but to the teftimony of the former 
we may oppofe the thouland facred Proftitutes kept 
at each of the Temples of Corinth and Eryx;* * * § 
and to that of the latter, the exprefs words of 
Juvenal, who, though he lived an age later,, 
lived when the fame religion, and nearly the fame 
manners, prevailed, f Diodorus Siculus alfo tells us,, 
that when the Roman Praetors vifited F.ryx, they laid 
a fide their magisterial fcverity, and honoured the 
Goddefs by mixing with her votaries, and indulging 
themfelves in the pleafures over which fhe prefided.;£ 
It appears too, that the act of Generation was a fort of 
lacrament in the Ifland of Lesbos ; for the device on 
its medals, (which in the Greek republics had always 
fome relation to religion) is as explicit as forms 
can make it.§ The figures appear indeed to be myftic 
and allegorical, the Male having evidently a mixture 

of 
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X Lib. IV. Ed. IVeJfel. 
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of the Goat in his beard and features, and therefore 
probably reprefents Pan, the Generative Power of the 
Univerfe, incorporated in univerfal matter. The 
Female has all that breadth and fulnefs which charac- 
terife the perfonification of the pafiive Power, known 
by the tiles of Rhea, Juno, Ceres, &c. 

When there were fuch feminaries for female edu- 
cation as thofe of Eryx and Corinth, we need not 
wonder that the Ladies of antiquity fhould be ex- 
tremely well inftrudted in all the practical duties of 
their religion. The ftories told of Julia and Messa- 
lin a fhew us that the Roman Ladies were no ways 
deficient ; and yet they were as remarkable for their 
gravity and decency, as the Corinthians were for 
their fkill and dexterity in adapting themfelvcs to all 
the modes and attitudes, which the luxuriant ima-fi- 
nations of experienced Votaries have contrived for 
performing the rites of their tutelar Goddeis.* 

The reafon why thefe rites were always performed 
by Night, was the peculiar fanclity attributed to it by 
the Ancients, becaufe dreams were then fuppofed to 

defeend 
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fcend frjpm heaven to inftruCt and foiewarr 
The Nights, fays Hesiod, belong to the blefled 
Gods ;* and the Orphic Poet calls night the fource 
of all things, (wrwymm) to denote that productive 
power, which, as I have been told, it really poflefles ; 
it being obferved that plants and animals grow more 
by night than by day. The ancients extended this 
power much farther, and fuppofed, that not only the 
productions of the earth, but the luminaries of hea- 
ven, were nourifhed and fuftained by the benign in- 
fluence of the night. Hence that beautiful apoftrophe 
in the E> ieSlra of Euripides, ct vug xgvmw a<rrf»» 

TgO$t, &C. 

Not only the facrifices to the Generative Deities, 
but in general all the religious rites of the Greeks, 
were of the feftive kind. To imitate the Gods, was 
in their opinion to feaft and rejoice, and to cultivate 
the ufeful and elegant arts, by which we are made 
partakers of their felicity.'f' This was the cafe with 
almoft all the nations of antiquity, except the +Egyp- 

tians 
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ttans, and their reformed imitators the Jews,* who, 
being governed by a Hierarchy, endeavoured to 
make it avveful and venerable to the people, by an 
appearance of rigour and aufterity. The people 
however fometimes broke through this reftraint, 
and indulged themfelves in the more pleafing wor- 
fhip of their neighbours, as when they danced and 
feafted before the Golden Calf which Aaron erect- 
ed, T and devoted themfelves to the worfhip of 
obfcene Idols, generally fuppofed to be of Priapus, 
under the reign of ABijAM.’f* 

The Chriftian religion, being a reformation of the 
Jewifh, rather increafed than diminifhed the aufterity 
of its original. On particular occaftons however it 
equally abated its rigour, and gave way to fcftivity 
and mirth, though always with an air of fan<ftity and 
folemnity. Such were originally the feafts of the 
Eucharift, which, as the Word expreftes, were meet- 
ings of joy and gratulation ; though, as Divines tell 
us, all of the fpiritual kind : but the particular man- 
ner in which St. Augustine commands the Ladies 

who 
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who attended them to wear cl^an linen,* le _ 
infer, tllat perfonal as well as fpiritual matters were 
thought worthy of attention. To thofe who admi- 
nifter the Sacrament in the modern way, it may 
appear of little confequence whether the WomJIn 
received it in clean linen or not ; but to the good 
Bi/hop, who was to adminifter the holy Kifs> it cer- 
tainly was of fome importance. The holy Kifs was 
not only applied as a part of the ceremonial of the 
Eucharift, but alfo of Prayer, at the conclufion of 
which they welcomed each other with this natural 
lign of Love and Benevolence, f It was upon thefe 
occafions that they worked themfelves up to thofe 
fits of rapture and enthufiafm, which made them 
eagerly rufh upon deftrudtion in the fury of their 
zeal to obtain the crown of Martyrdom. X En- 
thuliafm on one fubje£t naturally produces enthu- 
liafm on another; for the human paffions, like the 
Brings of an inftrument, vibrate to the motions of each 
other : hence paroxyfms of Love and Devotion have 
oftentimes fo exadlly accorded, as not to have been 

diftinguifhed 
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diftinguifhed by the very perfons whom tlrcy agi- 
tated.* This was too often the cafe in the^e meet- 
ings of the primitive Chriftians. Thefeafts of Gra- 
tulation and Love, the ay*™* and noCturnal vigils, 
gave too flattering opportunities to the paflions and 
appetites of men, to continue long, what we are told 
they were at firft, pure exercifes of devotion. The 
fpiritual raptures and divine ecflafles encouraged on 
thele occafions, were often ecflafles of a very diffe- 
rent kind, concealed under the garb of devotion ; 
whence the greateft irregularities enfued ; and it be- 
came neceffary for the reputation of the Church, 
that they fliould be fupprefled, as they afterwards 
were, by the decrees of feveral Councils. Their flip- 
preflion may be confidered as the final fubverfion of 
that part of the ancient religion, which I have here 
undertaken to examine ; for fo long as thofe noctur- 
nal meetings were preferved, it certainly exifted, 
though under other names, and in a more folemn 
drefs. The fmall remain of it preferved at Isernja, of 
which an account has here been given, cm fcarcely 
be deemed an exception ; for its meaning was un- 

A a known 
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known £<> thofe who celebrated it, and the obicurity 
of the place, added to the venerable names of St. 
Cosimo and Dam i a no, was all that prevented it from 
being fupprefled long ago, as it has been lately, to 
the great difmay of the chafte Matrons and pious 
Monks of Isernia. Traces and memorials of it feem 
however to have been preferved, in many parts of 
Chriftendom, long after the actual celebration of its 
rites ceafcd. Kence the obfeene figures obferva- 
ble upon many of our Gothic Cathedrals, and parti- 
cularly upon the ancient brafs doors of St. Peter’s 
at Rome, where there are fome groupes which rival 
the devices on the Lefbian medals. 

It is curious, in looking back through the annals 
of fuperflition, fo degrading to the pride of man, to 
trace the progrefs of the human mind in different 
ages, climates, and circumftances, uniformly a&ing 
upon the fame principles, and to the fame ends. 
The fketch here given of the corruptions of the reli- 
gion of Greece,, is an exact counterpart of the 
hiftory of the corruptions of Chriflianity, which 
began in the pure Theif.n of the bclcddc Jews,* 

and 

* f >' J V* L ~ the dofir.nes of Philo with thofe taught in the GqjpeL 
cf St. John, and Epijtlei 'J St. Paul.. 


and by the help of Infpirations, Emanations, and 
Canonizations, expanded itfelf, by degrees^ to the 
vaft and unwieldy fyftem vvhich now fills the Creed 
of what is commonly called the Catholic Church. 
In the ancient religion, however, the Emanations 
afliimed the appearance of Moral Virtues and Phy- 
fical Attributes, inftead of miniftering Spirits and 
guardian Angels ; and the canonizations or deifica- 
tions were bellowed upon Heroes, Legiflators, and 
Monarchs, inftead of Priefts, Monks, and Martyrs. 
There is alfo this further difference, that among the 
moderns Philofophy has improved, as Religion has 
been corrupted ; whereas, among the ancients, Re- 
ligion and Philofophy declined together. The true 
Solar Syftcm was taught in the Orphic School, and 
adopted by the Pythagoreans, the next regular ly- 
eftablifhed fed. The Stoics corrupted it a little, 
by placing the Earth in the centre of the univerfe, 
though they ftill allowed the Sun its fuperior mag- 
nitude.* At length arofe the Epicureans, who con- 
founded it entirely, maintaining that the Sun was 
only a fmall globe of fire, a few inches in diameter, 

A a and 
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and the Stars little traniitory lights, wiii:lr 
in the allmofphere of the Earth.*/ 

How ill foever adapted the ancient fyftem of Fma- 
nations was, to procure eternal happin. f>, it was cer- 
tainly extremely well calculated to produce temporal 
good; for, by the endlefs multiplication of fubordinate 
Deities, it effeAually excluded two of the greatefl 
curies that ever afflicted the human race. Dogmatical 
Theology, and its confequent Religious Perfecution. 
Far from fuppoling that the Gods known in their 
own country were the only ones exifting, the Greeks 
thought that innumerable Emanations of the Divine 
Mind were diffufed through every part of the uni T 
verfe ; fo that new objects of devotion prefented 
themfelves wherever they went. Every mountain, 
fpring, and river, had its tutelary deity, befides 
the numbers of immortal fpirits that were fuppoled 
to wander in the air, fcattering dreams and vifions, 
and fuperintending the affairs of men. 

Tf K y&g (AVfioi sicw £ vri xSovi miXvSore^ii 
ABccvxtoi Z?ivo$, (£uAax£s Svnrcov 

An 
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••"Kh adequate knowledge of thefe they never pre- 
fumed to think attainable, but modeftly contented 
themfclves with revering and invoking them when- 
ever they felt, or wanted their affiftancc. When a 
fhipwrecked Mariner was caft upon an unknown 
coaft, he immediately offered up his prayers to the 
Gods of the country, whoever they were ; and joined 
the inhabitants in whatever rites they thought pro- 
per to propitiate them with.* Impious or prophane 
rites he never imagined could exift, concluding, that 
all expreffions of gratitude and fubmiflion muft 
be pleating to the Gods. Atheifm was, indeed, 
punifliedat Athens, as the obfeene ceremonies of the 
Bacchanalians were at Rome*, but both as civil crimes 
againft the State ; the one tending to weaken the 
bands of fociety by detiroying the fandlity of oaths, 
and the other to fubvert that decency and gravity of 
manners, upon which the Romans fo much prided 
themfelves. The introduction of ftrange Gods, with- 
out permiffion from the Magiftrate, was alfo pro* 

hibited 


* See Homer. Odyjf. t , ver. 445, & feq. The Greeks leem to have 
adopted by degrees into their own Ritual all the rites pra&ifed in the 
neighbouring countries. 
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hibited in both cities ; but the re&jBRfon ext$jl 4 l||:, 
farther than the walla, there beiiw no other parts of 
the Roman Empire, except Judea, in which any 
kind of impiety or extravagance might not have 
been maintained with impunity, provided it was 
maintained merely as a fpeculative opinion , and 
not employed as an engine of Fa&ion, Ambition, 
or Oppreflion. The Romans even carried their 
condefcenfion fo far as to enforce the obfervance 
of a Dogmatical Religion, where they found it be- 
fore eftablilhed ; as appears from the conduct of 
their Magiftrates in Judea, relative to Christ and 
his Apoftles ; and from what Josephus has related, 
of a Roman Soldier’s being punifhed with death by 
his Commander, for infulting the Books of Moses. 
Upon what principle then did they ad, when they 
afterwards perfecuted the Chriftians with fo much 
rancour and cruelty ? Perhaps it may furprife per- 
fons not ufed to the ftudy of eccleftaftical antiquities, 
to be told (what is neverthelefs indifputably true) that 
the Chriftians were never perfecuted on account of 
the fpeculative opinions of individuals, but either for 
civil crimes laid to their charge, or for withdrawing 
their allegiance from the State, and joining in a fede- 
rative union dangerous by its conftitution, and ren- 
dered 
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ftill more ^ghgerous by the intolerant prin- 
^ciples of its memb^s, who often tumultuoufly inter- 
rupted the public worfhip, and continually railed 
againft the national religion (with which both the 
civil government and military difcipline of the Ro- 
mans were inleparably conne&ed), as the certain 
means of eternal damnation. To break this Union, 
was the great objed: of Roman policy during a long 
courle of years ; but the violent means employed 
only tended to cement it clofer. Some of the 
Chriftians themfelves indeed, who were addicted to 
Platonifm, took a fafer method to diffolve it ; but 
they were too few in number to fucceed. This was 
by trying to moderate that furious zeal which gave 
life and vigour to the confederacy, and to blend and 
foften the unyielding temper of Religion with the 
mild fpirit of Philofophy. “ We all,” faid they, 
<c agree in worfhipping one Supreme God, the Father 
cc and Preferver of all. While we approach him 
“ with purity of mind, fincerity of heart, and inno- 
“ cence of manners, forms and ceremonies of wor- 
“ fhip are indifferent ; and not lefs worthy of his 
“ greatnefs, for being varied and diverfified according 
“ to the various cuftoms and opinions of men. Had 
“ it been his will that all fhould have worfhipped 

<c him 
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r<t him in the fame mode, he 

“ all the fame inclinations and exceptions t but he" 
‘ 4 has wiiely ordered it otherwife, that Piety and Virtue 
te might increafe by an honeft emulation of religions, 
44 asinduftry in trade, or activity in a race, from the 
44 mutual emulation of the candidates for wealth and 
44 honour.* This was too liberal and extenfive a 
plan, to meet the approbation of a greedy and am- 
bitious Clergy, whofe obje<9: was to eftablifh a Hierar- 
chy for themlelves, rather than to procure happinefs^ 
for others. It was accordingly condemned with vehe- 
mence and fuccefs by Ambrosius, Prudentius, and 
other orthodox leaders of the age. 

It was from the ancient fyftem of Emanations, that 
the general hofpitality which charaderifed the man- 
ners of the heroic ages, and which is fo beautifully 
reprefen ted in the Odyjfey of Homer, in a great mea- 
fure arofe. The poor, and the ftranger who wan- 
dered in the ftreet, and begged at the door, were 
fuppofed to be animated by a portion of the fame 
Divine Spirit which fuftained the great and powerful. 
They 
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, fays Homer, and^a fmall 
gift is acceptable.* VThis benevolent, fentiment has 
been compared by the Englilh Commentators to that 
of the Jewifh Moralift, who fays, that he who giveth 
to the poor lendeth to the Lord , who will repay hint 
ten-fold .•f v But it is fcarcely poflible for any thing to 
be more different : Homer promifes no other reward 
for charity than the benevolence of the a&ion itfelf ; 
but the Ifraelite holds out that, .which has always 
been the greaf motive for charity among his country- 
men — the profped of being repaid ten-fold. They 
,iare always ready to Ihow their bounty upon fuch 
..incentives, if they can be perfuaded that they are 
v founded upon good fecurity. It was the opinion, 
however, of many of the moll learned among the 
ancients, that the principles of the Jewilh religion 
were originally the fame as thofe of the Greek, and 
that their God was no other than, the Creator and 
Generator Bacchus, J who, being viewed through 
the gloomy medium of tfce hierarchy, appeared 
to them a jealous and. irafcible God 5 and lo gave 

B'b a more 


* Otyf* C* ver. 207. t See Pops’s Qdyjfcf. $ Tacit. Hifior, I,ib. v. 



a more duftere and unfo, 

The Golden Vine preferved in jJa ^Temple at Jeru- 
falem,* and the Taurine formal the Cherubs, be- 
tween which the Deity was fuppofed to refide, were 
fymbols fo< exactly fimilar to their own, that they 
naturally concluded them meant to exprefs the fame 
ideas.; efpecially as there was nothing in the avowed 
principles of the Jewifh worfhip to which they could 
be applied. The ineffable name alfo, which, accord- 
ing to the Mafforethic pun&uation, is pronounced 
Jehovah , was anciently pronounced Jaho y i*«, or 
which was a title of Bacchus, the nodturnal Sun ;t 
as was alfo Sabazius, or Sabadius y % which is the fame 
word as Sabbaoth y one of the fcriptural titles of the 
true God, only adapted to the pronunciation of a more 
polilhed language. The Latin name for the Supreme 
God belongs alfo to the fame root; Jupiter, 

dignifying Father W, though written after the ancient 

manner, 


* The Vine and Goblet of Bacchus are alfo the ufual devices upon 
the Jewifli and Samaritan Coins, which were ftruck under the Afmonean 
Sings- 

t Huron. Comm . in P/alm. VIII. Diodor. Sic. Lib. I. Philo. 
ByH. ap. Eufeb. Prep. Evang. Lib. I. c. ix. 

% Macrob. Sat. Lib. I. c. xviii. 


* Ibid. 
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without* t^e. -diphthong, which wa? not in 
ufc for many age£V*4r the Greek Colonies fettled in 
Latium, and introdtfced*the Arcadian Alphabet. We 
find St. Paul likewife acknowledging, that the 
Jupiter of the Poet Aratus was the God whom 
he adored ;* and Clemens of Alexandria explains 
St. Peter’s prohibition of worfhipping after the man- 
ner of the Greeks, not to mean a prohibition of wor- 
fhipping the fame God, but merely of the corrupt 
mode in which he was then worfhipped.+ 


* A3. Apoft. Chap. xvii. ver. 28. t Stromat. Lib. V. 


THE END. 





































